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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 


A Steam-Voyage to Constantinople, by the Rhine 
and the Danube, in 1840, 41, and to Spain, Sc. 
in 1839. By C. W. Vane, Marquis of Lon- 
donderry, G.C.B., &c. To which is annexed, 
the Author’s Correspondence with Prince Met- 
ternich, Lords Ponsonby, Palmerston, §c. 2 
vols. Svo. H. Colburn. 

TuerE is much to like, and something to pro- 

yoke discussion, in the writings of the Marquis 

of Londonderry. He speaks straight on, and 
does not disguise either his first impressions or 
more confirmed opinions, His high Tory poli- 
tics shine out when statesmen or measures come 
under his notice; and on all other subjects 
there is a hearty openness of sentiment, which 
may beget contradiction to the argument, but 
cannot fail to impress a respect for the honest 
sincerity of the man. A similar compliment is 
due to his style,-—we do not mean his composi- 
tion, which is rather of the too easy epistolary, 
and wanting in a little polish, but rather his 
manner of treating the objects presented to his 
observation, which is the very reverse of book- 
making, and consequently the more especially 
entitled to our confidence and commendation. 
For, whenever we meet with laboured poetical 
descriptions, and what Braham used to call 
toozy oozy (meaning thereby enthusiasm), we 
are apt to fancy that if not the imagination, at 
least the language, of the writers is running 
wild away with them; and that in proportion as 
the words are grandiloquent and sexquipedalian, 
and the thoughts are magnifique and climacteric, 
the facts are few, and the pictures unreal. 

This may be exemplified by Lord London- 

derry's début at Constantineple. 

“T come now (he says) to a difficult part of 
ny narrative, when I endeavour to describe 
the entrance into the Bosphorus, and all the 
feelings which arose in my mind as I stood on 
thedeck of the steamer, watching its passage 
up toits moorings before Constantinople. There 
isno one who has read the romantic and bril- 
liantly elaborated descriptions of Gibbon, Anas- 
tasius Hope, La Martine, &c., down to the 
glowing details of Miss Pardoe, with her City 
of the East, as well as of other modern writers, 
especially the able compiler of the recent Hand- 
Book for Travellers, and, above all, the immortal 
Byron, who can avoid having his imagination 
excited and worked up in trembling expecta- 
tion as to the beauty, splendour, and magnifi- 
cence of the scene, so as to look for and expect 
aterrestrial paradise. All these descriptions, 
doubtless, immortalise ‘ the light caique,’ as 
much as Shakespeare does ‘ the clond-capt 
towers, the gorgeous palaces, the solemn tem- 
ples’ &c.; yet, under the influence of all this 
Imagery and previous preparation, I never ex- 
Petienced more disappointment than in my first 
Coup d'ceil of the Ottoman capital. When you 
expect much, it is seldom realised; and I bit- 
terly felt this truth, and was bold enough to 
come at once to the conclusion that what [ had 
teal or heard was overcharged. ‘The most 
‘minent of the writers mentioned, I think, 
‘ould never have seen the spot; and in some 
mstances the prejudices of long intimacy, or of 





bettical exaggeration, had probably operated ; 





the rest seem but agreeable delusions, intended 
for simple firesides at home, and written by in- 
dividuals who, having by great efforts accom- 
plished the feat of arriving at Constantinople, 
had seen little beyond it and their own homes. 
The entrance of the Tagus, the Bay of Naples, 
the splendid approach to the grand quays of 
Petersburg, the Kremlin, and view of Moscow, 
all struck me as far preferable to the scene at 
the entrance of the Bosphorus.” 

And encore at his exit, but told by his accom- 
plished lady: 

“* As the loveliness of Constantinople (bien 
entendu at a distance) is undisputed and uuri- 
valled, when 

‘Skies are blue, and earth is gay,’ 

so does it become absolutely hideous, when the 
summer colouring has passed away, and winter 
brings a change over the scene. Miss Pardoe 
may talk of its ermine mantle; but with a 
deep covering of snow, the Bosphorus boiling 
and smoking, and the Black Sea coming down, 
any thing more desolate and uninviting than 
the aspect of Constantinople cannot well be 
imagined, while the misery and barbarism of its 
interior defy description. The want of pave- 
ment; the sloping, pent roofs, which pour de- 
luges of rain over the unwary passenger, who, 
in fishermen’s boots, may be attempting to 
thread his way through hills of snow and ice, 
falling over dozens of wretched, houseless curs, 
that are lying curled up at every step, and hardly 
able to keep his footing up and down the rug- 
ged ascents and descents; the miserable habi- 
tations, precluding all possibility of comfort, 
wretched wooden buildings, that afford no pro- 
tection from noise and cold, and the difficulty of 
moving about,—render Constantinople a most 
undesirable abode.’ I have already remarked 
on the dogs which are peculiar to this place; 
none are suffered to enter the houses, and all 
are without owners; yet the streets are filled 
with thousands that howl all night, and attack 
any one not provided with a stick; they exist 
on charity, have their own police-arrangements 
and districts, and will not suffer an intruder. 
They are ugly, rough, reddish beasts,—half 
wolf, quarter jackal, and quarter dog; and this 
tribe add considerably to the désagrémens of 
Constantinople.” * 





* Lord Londonderry says elsewhere :—‘‘ The living, 
or rather the materials, which form the gourmand’s 
larder at Paris, London, and Vienna, are all bad at Con- 
stantinople, or, at best, indifferent. Meat of all sorts 
inferior; only young white beef, poor mutton, no veal 
or pork. Fowls, half-fed, hard, and bad tasted. Butter, 
none to be had, nor tolerable milk, and this mostly from 
goats. Bread, from there being no yeast from brew- 
eries or distilleries, is universally sour and nasty. ‘There 
is no wine but what is imported: and as great profit is 
made upon it, it is every where bad. The water at Pera 
is also brought from tanks, and, unless filtered, is most 
disagreeable. The vegetable and fruit-market may be 
good in their season, aud the fish in the Bosphorus is of 
various kinds and excellent; the sword-fish is particu- 
larly esteemed. A certain fish, with a black streak 
down its back, is curious; but I did not think it good. 
Small gudgeons, mullet (red and grey), white-bait, and 
lobsters, ajl capital. There is game, especially wood- 


cocks and hares; but, except this one luxury of the 
table, this vast city is so unprovided, that the great 
houses are actually obliged to import from other places 
every article of excellence, or that is usually found fur- 
nishing good tables elsewhere. The pleasures of exercise 
are reduced to pedestrian perambulation onan infamous 


With us the proverb runs, “ every dog has 
his day; but in the City of the Sultan, it 
seems, all the dogs have their night! But we 
have got by some chance in medias res, instead 
of steaming up the Rhine and down the Da- 
nube with our noble travellers. We trust, how- 
ever, to be excused from regularly pursuing 
this fluvatile voyage ; for, in truth, the Rhine 
has become a perfect Strand, and the Danube 
is now a very little more unknown than White- 
chapel on the route to Blackwall, instead of 
the Black Sea. A few notes en passant will 
suffice for this portion of the tour. At Nurem- 
burg the noble Marquis was affronted by a 
strange piece of etiquette from paying his re- 
spects to the King of Bavaria, then at a camp 
of exercise near Furcht: his lordship had un- 
luckily sent his uniform on to Munich, and 
could not be received either in plain clothes, 
nor, we presume, without. Lord Combermere 
was refused on the same ground, with all the 
“ considération la plus distinguée” of the A. D. C. 
Comte Paumgarten, on whom devolved the (we 
should think) disagreeable office of intimating 
this royal absurdity, in answer to a wish so 
respectful and complimentary. But worse re- 
mained for the author when he came to Con- 
stantinople; of which anon, as we have to 
observe before that Vienna has greatly im- 
proved in the last twenty-five years, since the 
Marquis was our ambassador to the Austrian 
court. Here he renewed his friendly inter- 
course with Prince Metternich, of whose poli- 
tical qualities he speaks in very strong terms 
as preserving the peace of Europe; and whose 
portrait adorns the first volume, as that of the 
Sultan does the second. The accounts of the 
British representatives, both at Vienna and 
Constantinople, are by no means rose-coloured. 

“Our first days at Vienna (says the Mar- 
quis) were occupied in dinners of ceremony at 
Lord Beauvale’s, the Russian Ambassador’s 
(Count Tatischef), and Prince Metternich’s. 
in the order we received the invitations I shall 
note them. Our minister's repast assembled 
only a small party, and was apparently offered 
as a convenience to us on the day of our arrival. 
His attachés were present. He himself lived 
on a second floor in a fine house, the lower 
part of it, I understood, not furnished. Lord B. 
sees few people, and seldom gives any grand or 
general reception, his indifferent health being 
the reason for living privately: his amiable 
qualities and facility, however, his long resi- 
dence at Vienna, and his friendship for Prince 
Metternich, make up for all omissions. I think 
an ambassador of England, at an imperial court, 
with 11,000/. per annum, should not live as a 
private gentleman, nor consult solely his own 
ease, unmindful of the greatness of the sove- 
reign he represents. A habit has stolen in 





amongst them of adopting a spare ménage, to 
augment private fortune when recalled. This 





pavé, or riding the strects on the horses that offer. 
There are no riding-schools, tennis-courts, or other 
manly exercises of any kind. How, then, is the life of 
man, accustomed to European tastes, to be passed, or 
rather spun out, at Constantinople? He must sink into 
the indolence and insouciance of the Turks; turn to the 
fumes of tobacco, to sherbet, and coffee; and be satisfied 





without the harem. which seems the natural prerogative 
of the Mussulman.” 
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is wrong; and, when France and Russia, and 
even Prussia, entertain constantly and very 

dsomely, our embassies and legations, gene- 
rally speaking, are niggardly and shut up. At 
Count Tatischef’s our reception was of a differ- 
ent description— perfection in cuisine, wine, 
and attendance ; sumptuousness in liveries and 
wax light; and the company, about thirty, the 
élite of Vienna. All the Russians in the town 
were of the party: Madame Narichkin, Ma- 
dame Razumouski, Prince and Princess Kou- 
rakin, Count Woronzow, besides the Austrian 
ministers, and the diplomatic corps. * * 
Prince Metternich’s was our third dinner; he 
was residing at his garden, two miles out of 
the city. He had made great additions to this 
delightful summer-house, which it wag when I 
saw it last, in 1822, and had added three corps 
de logis—one for his children, another for his 
wife and himself, and a third, as a pavillon for 
company. The last was really a fairy edifice, 
and so contrived with splendid reflecting mir- 
rors as to give the idea of being transparent. 
It was ornamented with rare malachite, por- 
phyry, jasper, and other vases, presents from 
the various sovereigns of Europe, &c. Besides 
these, there were many statnes of marble, and 
casts of the most celebrated works in Italy. 
We were above thirty at dinner. The wines 
are the most recherché part of Metternich’s 
table. The far-famed Johannisberg is pre- 
sented in the greatest perfection. But I can- 
not state (as did Lady M. W. Montagu) that 
I counted eighteen different sorts of wine, or 
that a list of their names was on my plate: if 
such a practice ever existed, it is long since it 
was used. Some account of the prince’s present 
appearance aud health, the more striking as I 
had not seen him since the congress of Verona, 





in 1823, may be generally interesting. His re- 
ception of me was kind and very courteous, 
though, perhaps, less warm than formerly, or 
than I expected to receive ; but aye blunts the 


effervescence of early sentiments. The formal 
embrace on both cheeks was given in a more 
stately manner—the smile was more languid— 
and the eye less illumined. His person is more 
slight than formerly, his hair is of a more sil- 
very hue, the features of his expressive face 
are more marked; the erect posture was still 
maintained, but the gait had become more so- 
Jemn; and when he rose from his chair, he had 
no longer his wonted elasticity. Such are the 
ravages of time on the frame in twenty years; 
but in the prince’s conversation I found the 
same talent, the unrivalled esprit: the fluency 
and elocution, so entirely his own, were as 
graceful, and the memory as perfect, as at 
any former period. * * * * Inno 
state is the horror of change so remarkable 
as in Austria; she marches not with the times 
we live in; she partakes not of the irresist- 
ible movements that agitate other nations; but 
keeps on her wonted way, and, like the great 
Danube, which rolls through the centre of her 
dominions, the course of her ministry and of its 
tributary branches continues without any devia- 
tion from its accustomed channel. The present 
emperor is known to be unable to grapple with 
his vast position. The two leading ministers, 
in whose hands all power is vested, are Met- 
ternich and Kollowrath, the minister of the in- 
terior, The mind of the emperor Francis was 
firm and decided, and there never was a sove- 
reign more truly the father of his people. He 
had also acute judgment and intellect to con- 
ceive and determine, and there was less diffi- 
culty with him in carrying measures into effect. 
But the misfortune now is, that there is no di- 


|statesmen differ, measures are in abeyance. 
| It can easily be imagined, in the concerns of 
; such a monarchy, how much this state of affairs 
must weaken and paralyse the government. 
Kollowrath and Metternich are known to be of 
opposite principles and measures; and while 
the latter is the statesman most looked up to 
by his country and Europe at large, the former 
is a politician of the old school, has the highest 
reputation for abilities, and commands, by his 
portefeuille of the interior, all the resources of 
the kingdom. With all these drawbacks, ex- 
isting more or less for half a century past, 
Austria has nevertheless stood prominently 
forward on the political arena of the world, 
as the great fulcrum of all social and conser- 
vative order, and has mainly contributed to 
preserve the peace which has been so long en- 
joyed in Europe. Such, I am persuaded, will 
still be the case, owing to her geographical 
position, native firmness of character, and hor- 
ror of changes, as I have described it, abroad 
as well as at home, since the one reacts on the 
other; but Austria, it must be recollected, has 
large, widely separated, and, to this day, ill- 





reconciled possessions; so that commotion is 
dangerous, and quietude her real strength. 
This, I am persuaded, is the mot d’énigme, 
though the cause may appear enigmatical.” 

One or two dicta of Prince Metternich de- 
serve to be added :— 

‘The accounts had just arrived of Beyrout. 
He said, ‘ C’était un commencement—peu de 
chose. [1 faut voir actuellement ce que le 
montagne fera.’ I alluded generally to the 
apparently happy change of system in our fo- 
reign policy. Metternich replied, that in life 
‘he had always observed and acted upon the 
plan of adopting the best proceeding and de- 
termination on all important subjects; that to 
his point of view thus laid down he had sted- 
fastly adhered; and that, in the indiscribable 
workings of time and circumstances, it had 
ever occurred to him that matters were brought 
round to the very same spot from which, owing 
to the folly and misguided notions of inexpe- 
rienced men, they had for a time taken their 
departure.’ This was evidently an allusion to 
England’s having departed from the intimate 
alliances and principles of the treaties of Vi- 
enna and Paris.” 

The Prince’s opinion of our late ministry, of 
the Spanish war, of the Duke of Sussex’s letter 
to Espartero, and other like matters, we leave 
to political critics; and finish our Viennese 
matters with the tragical-comical history of a 
great politician in love, as related to the Mar- 
quis on good authority. Surely all the world’s 
a stage; but with the famous Chevalier Von 
Genz the stage became all the world. 

“ Is it not passing strange (says the Marquis) 
that this profound genius, this subtle politician, 
this phoenix of literature and composition, 
should have died actually from an overwhelm- 
ing excess of the passion of love ?—and this, 
too, at an age when nature cools down the 
passions and bids them subside; for he was 
near fourscore: yet so the case stands. He 
imbibed a maddening attachment for Fanny 
Ellsler, the Vienna danseuse, then more par- 
tially known, but of late conspicuous both in 
England and America. Her early charms and 
fascinations turned the philosopher's brain. 
His habits of business wholly ceased; and, on 
Prince Metternich’s observing and reasoning 
with him upon this change, Genz assigned, as 
his formal excuse, ‘ that he had been so thunder- 
struck with the result of the days of July, that 
from that moment he had given up Europe for 








recting head; and, when the two all-powerful 


lost, and was convinced that no effort could save 


—:!: 
the world from anarchy and confusion, ang 
therefore he ceased to occupy himself wit) 
state affairs.’ Metternich argued with him, 
‘that in proportion as greater dangers arose, 
so ought men of capacity to rise more energe. 
tically to the combat.’ But Genz then more 
candidly avowed, ‘ that he had abandoned him. 
self entirely to one engrossing feeling; he pro. 
claimed it, he gloried in it; he was fondly, pas- 
sionately, desperately, eternally in love, ani 
had only that existence and that deity.’ (py 
this opera-girl poor Genz lavished large sums 
of money, and, whilst exhibiting his partiality, 
contracted debts, and ultimately died in penury 
and wretchedness. It is due, however, to this 
enchanting creature, Fanny Elisler, to say that 
she behaved very kindly to him, and seemei 
vain at having subdued and attached a person 
of such high and undoubted genius. Prince 
Metternich related also that he was with his 
friend a few hours before he breathed his last; 
and that this individual, who was proverbially 
known to be so timorous, that he dreaded his 
own shadow, nevertheless, by the force of the 
one predominant feeling, died with the greatest 
calmness and courage, declaring he embraced 
death as a relief from the devouring passion 
that consumed him. He thus departed, at the 
ripe age of fourscore, a victim to the affections,” 

Affections, indeed, my lord,—he was “ (daft!” 
What a pas de deux, eighty and eighteen, the 
ancient privy-counsellor and the whirling dan- 
seuse! The mere sight turned his brain. But 
it is added, he “ left behind him some beautiful 
sentimental letters in manuscript, addressed to 
his fair dulcinea, breathing feelings stronger, 
perhaps, than ever were penned before.” The 
Marquis could not obtain copies; at which we 
rejoice ; for as there is no fool like an old fool, 
we are glad that the melancholy spectacle is 
not likely to be farther exhibited in the once 
highly gifted Von Genz, who played so eminent 
a part in the allied congresses and councils 
when his intellectual powers were in their 
prime. With regard to the drama itself, Lord 
L. tells us,— 

‘J found the theatres in Vienna much fallen 
off, the Bourg alone excepted. The charming 
ballets d’enfans, which produced the Meyers, 
the Heberles, and the Ellslers, had been puta 
stop to by the emperor Francis, before his 
death, on the ground of immorality. There 
may be wisdom and virtue in the decision, but 
still the loss in amusement and pleasure is 
extreme.” 

Well, let us balance the wisdom and virtue 
against the amusement and pleasure, and ap- 
prove of the change. The Princess Metternich 
has adopted a custom which we should like to 
see followed in London, for the sake of en- 
couraging the arts :— : 

“She has established a rule of asking every 
distinguished stranger who visits her for his 
portrait, to be painted by one or other of the 
eminent artists who inhabit Vienna: of these, 
M. Draffin is the favourite. No one, of course, 
can or ought to refuse so flattering a request 
from a beautiful woman; and the princess has 
now on her table three large folio books, con- 
taining portraits of the most renowned or inter- 
esting characters in Europe who have passed 
through Vienna since her marriage, all painted 
in beautiful miniature, and presenting the most 
striking likenesses.” ea 

We must now jump, however, to the Turkish 
éapital and the Ponsonby correspondence, which 
is delectably introduced by the two following 
epistles. They are thus prefaced by the ~ 
quis :—“ After being settled in a tolerably goo 
house, I took measures, on the 6th instant, ' 
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=— 
deliver all my letters, pay visits, and send to 
ourambassador, Lord Ponsonby, desiring to be 

resented to the court, and obtain the usual 
firmans to gee all the mosques, &c.” It begins 
on Guy-Faux day. 

The Marquis to the Viscount. 
‘* Pera, Nov. 5, 1840. 

“Dear Lord Ponsonby,—!I regret | have had 
no means as yet of paying my respects at The- 
rapia; but as yet you have not the blessings of 
railways or omnibuses. I am desirous of a pre- 
sentation to the Sultan, and to have a firman to 
see the great lions of this strange new world. 
Will you be so good as to assist me in these 
objects ? 
yous of seeing the harem, if it can be accom- 
plished. I remain, dear Lord Ponsonby, yours 
very truly and faithfully, Vane LonponDerny.” 

The Viscount to the Marquis. 
“ Therapia, 6th November, 1840, 


Lady Londonderry is equally desi- | 





usual unbecoming common caftan or fez, which 
sat so ill upon him that he could searcely keep 
his hand from arranging and pushing it back 
and forward every moment. This was the whole 
extent of the state exhibited by Abdul Meljid. 
As to his person, he is a tall, sallow youth of 
nineteen or twenty, with a long visage, but pos- 
sessing fine eyes and eyebrows, so that, when 
his face is lighted up, it is agreeable and spi- 
ritual. He has a facility in conversing, a pleas- 
ing voice, and an action with his right hand 
while speaking, which is peculiar and charac- 
teristic.” 

From Lady Londonderry’s visit, in company 
with Admiral Walker's lady, we copy the fol- 
lowing :— 

“ At last Reschid Pasha, the Maréchal du 
Palais, &c., returned, having put on their dia- 
mond decorations, and, after waiting again some 


gined. The Prince de Joinville, when here, saw 
and conversed much with him; and, lately, a 
good deal has transpired as to his manner and 
ideas from a Russian painter, who has just 
finished his picture, and with whom he had 
much conversation during his several sittings. 
He did not bow, but immediately began talk- 
ing to Reschid Pasha, who, having paid his 
homage, which is done by gracefully faisant 
semblant to pick up the dust from the feet, ac- 
cording to the expression, ‘Je baise la poussiére,’ 
interpreted to me the Sultan’s words. He ex- 
pressed his pleasure and satisiaction at seeing 
me, and his hope that I had recovered from 
the fatigue of my journey; to this I replied. 
He then inquired if 1 had been at all rewarded 
for what I had suffered, and for the deprivation 
of the comforts and luxuries of England. I 
then requested Reschid Pasha to express my 
admiration of Constantinople, my gratification 





time,—for nothing in Turkey is ever done in a 


“Dear Lord Londonderry,—I cannot present | hurry,—we were requested to follow them, I 
any body to the Sultan without exposing myself | expected to enter some adjoining room in which 


to perpetual inconvenience of having to present | the Sultan would be; but, to my surprise, I was| Was curious aud interesting. 


| at my visit and reception, and my gratitude at 
|; having been allowed to see every thing that 
The Sultan in- 


every body, and to make a journey of twenty | desired to put on my furs, my clogs, and my | quired if I had visited the ‘I'sche ragan Palace, 
miles every day, and spend my whole time in | cloak, and we followed the attendants down 


attendance upon visitors to this place. This is 
the plain truth, and I tell you frankly. Nobody 
sees the harem, that I know of; and it is not a 
thing fit for me to ask. You can easily get 
afirman by paying for it, to see the mosques, 
&. It costs me 401. to go to see them, and I 
am not rich enough for such expenses. Thus, 
you see, I am as useless as need be in what you 
want of me. Nevertheless, I should like to be 
useful; but I should like better to persuade you 
of the facts I have stated abave. We shall be 
very glad to see you when you like to come this 
way. I am too constantly occupied to have a 
moment for even taking the air, much less for 
so long a journey as from hence to Pera; and I 
am afraid I shall not get my liberty for some 
days to come. I remain, my dear Lord Lon- 
donderry, yours faithfully, Ponsonsy.”” 

The ensuing correspondence is too long for 
us; but it is a singular tissue, and well worth 
reading, The “ my dear lords” instantly sink 
into the distant “ my lords;” and finally, the 
Marquis appeals to the secretary for foreign 
affairs, Lord Palmerston, who, in answer, writes 
totell him that Lord Ponsonby’s explanations 
are “entirely satisfactory and sufficient.” 

Respecting Constantinople these volumes 
give us littie new information; though both 
Lord and Lady Londonderry had audiences of 
the Turkish ministers and of their royal master, 
chiefly through the friendly intervention of the 
Austrian ambassador Baron Sturmer, and their 
own rank and station. Of the Sultan Lord L. 
relates — 

“Tnow expected, from notions of oriental 
grandeur, great pomp and state, surrounding 
ministers and guards, &c.; but my surprise 
may be imagined when, on entering a common 
French-carpeted room, I perceived, on a little 
ordinary French sofa, under the window from 
which his majesty had seen our advance, the 
sovereign of this great empire sitting cross- 
legged, without a single individual near to him 
but those who preceded our approach. Two 
small sofas, half-a-dozen French chairs, and 
several wax lights, were all the ornaments of 
this very plain salon. ‘The sultan was covered 
with a very full cloth mantle, of a dark blue, or 
probably green colour, clasped at the collar by 
4 superb aigrette of diamonds. Under the man- 
tle, and on the chest, he wore a very brilliant 
and sparkling order of the crescent, which was 
also in diamonds ; but surpassing all in match- 
less size and beauty was the sword which his 
majesty held in his hand. On his head was the 


| 





stairs, crossed an a court, and arrived at a 
long terrace, or garden, at the end of which was 
the palace. Luckily it had ceased snowing, but 
the cold was intense: I was then informed that 
the great officers of the palace had received 
orders to shew us the apartments, and we were 
first conducted into a kiosk, or pleasure- house, 
of great beauty. ‘The courts of the palace were 
paved with marble, and a great room, 150 feet 
long, with a large bow in the centre, the whole 
covered with the finest matting, fitted up in the 
oriental taste, with a long line of lattices to 
the water, must be a delicious resting-place 
during the summer heats, While I was shiver 
ing with cold, and gazing on the Asiatic coast, 
and the lovely view which even in that bleak 
and dreary month lay before me, a large square 
trap-door in the floor was raised, and I heard a 
voice say, ‘ Viol la mer, madame /’ Scarcely be- 
lieving my ears, I advanced, and effectivement 
the deep green sea flowed under the splendid 
eastern gallery. A shudder came over mg as I 
thought how readily that trap-door could close 
over any of its victims, and iny blood ran cold 
as my imagination made the mute inquiry, who 
can tell on whom that barrier has shut for ever ? 
I recalled these lines— 
* When weary of these fleeting charms and me, 

Here yawns the sack, and yonder rolls the sea:’ 
and I turned away, and gladly obeyed the sum- 
mons to proceed. Such is the influence that the 
country one is in has over one’s thoughts. In 
England I should have thought only of the de- 
licious coolness of this invention during sum- 
mer: in Turkey the mind wanders over fields 
of romance and of imaginary horror. Follow- 
ing the officers of the court, we crossed another 
flight of steps to the palace. The hall and stairs 
were matted, and lined with attendants in fez 
and caftan. We were then ushered through 
long suites of apartments, expecting every mo- 
ment to enter the presence of the Sultan ; 
and, at length, on being shewn into a small 
side ante-room, where [ was the least pre- 
pared for the meeting, he walked quietly in 
and suddenly stood before us. The usual 
fez was on his head, a large military cloak 
hung round him, clasped at the throat with 
a magnificent agrafe of enormous diamonds; a 
large solitaire was on his little finger. He is 
tall, pale, sallow, and slight, with fine eyes, a 
sweet smile, and amiable expression of counte- 
nance. He is only eighteen years of age. It is 
said he is learning French, and is much more 
au fait de tout ce qui se passe than is generally ima- 


| and on my answering in the negative, he de- 
sired orders might be given for it to be shewn 
tome. He then inquired who the lady was who 
accompanied me; and on being told her name, 
he desired Reschid Pasha to express the plea- 
sure he felt at having an opportunity of telling 
her how highly he valued her husband’s ser- 
vices. After a happily-worded reply from her, 
to the effect that she had equal delight in be- 
ing able to assure his majesty that he had not 
now a more faithful servant than Admiral 
Walker, the Sultan expressed his regret at my 
intention of leaving Constantinople so soon, 
and then suddenly vanished.” 

Before quitting Constantinople, we would ask 
if it be not a misprint at page 303, where a 
plane-tree is mentioned as being 105 yards 
round ? * : 

From Turkey the travellers visited Corfu, 
Malta, Athens, and other parts of Greece; and 
thence proceeded to Sicily and Naples. At 
Naples they heard of the unfortunate destruc- 
tion of Wynyard by fire, which naturally put a 
hurried end to travelling and tour-writing, 
which occupies ninety pages of the second 
volume. The rest is filled up with a revised 
and interesting account of the tour in the south- 
ern parts of Spain, &c. three years ago, to 
which we have only to refer. On the whole, 
many things worthy of attention, from the high 
position and access to intelligence enjoyed by 
the noble writer, and denied to humbler hands, 
will be found in these volumes, which, without 
joining ourselves to any question of policy or 
partisanship, we are bound to say, in other 
respects reflect credit on the character of the 
author, as a British peer, a gallant officer, and 
an observant traveller. 





The History of Europe, By Archibald Alison, 
F.R.S.E. Vol. X.  Blackwoods. 

Tue tenth volume of this work opens with the 

stirring events of the year 1813. The grand 

spectacle was then presented to the world of 

all Europe rising with simultaneous accord to 

react upon and drive back a revolution, which, 


* At page 57, vol. ii. ciceroni for cicerone is also, we 
suppose, 2 typogtaphic error: but we only notice these 
blemishes on account of the number which oecur 


throughout the volumes. In the Ponsonby correspond- 
ence alone, between pages 187 and 198, there are no 
fewer than three years’ dates, 1840, 41, and 42 (yet to 
come!), given to letters which were written within five 
days in the same month! In eases where there can be 
any doubt, hoy fatal tointelligibility would such inaccu- 
racies be! 
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assuming the guise of military ambition and 
conquest, had extended its iron rule over the 
Continent for the space of thirteen years. This 
outbreak had been preparing from the date of 
the first reverses of the French in the Russian 
campaign. Then might have been heard on 
the European Continent the sound of stirring 
beneath, and cracks here and there multiply- 
ing on its surface, like some great ice-chained 
flood just before its waters are freed; till at 
last the torrents broke loose and rushed toge- 
ther in resistless course. Never since the time 
of the crusades had there been seen such a 
sudden uprising of nations as took place at 
this crisis;—not then barbarians, not a wild 
force, but civilised people, disciplined armies, 
stood forth to champion a common cause. 

It certainly need be no matter of boast that 
Napoleon was conquered, that France was 
subdued, by the immensely out-numbering 
forces the allies brought against them; but 
the very fact of the consentaneousness of all 
Europe—people as well as cabinets—to cast 
off the yoke of the French emperor, shews how 
galling and oppressive that yoke was. Indeed, 
that one potentate should lord it, or have vir- 
tual supremacy, over foreign nations, was in 
itself intolerable; and would have been hardly 
less so, though this supremacy had been as 
beneficial as it was baneful. But there was a 
principle involved in the contest of greater 
importance than even that of international 
independence :—this principle, which Mr. Ali- 
son brings prominently forward throughout the 
whole of his history, is that of an overruling 
Providence. 

An antichristian revolution had found its 
fullest expression, all its concrete might, in 
the military rule of the great Corsican. Self- 
will was the principle of that revolution, and 


it pleased the Almighty to permit it an ample 


scope of action. Springing out of a complete 
enfranchisement from Christianity, ascribing 
in the most emphatic sense power to man, it 
certainly gave, for a season, a wonderful energy 
of daring to the French. They effected pro- 
digies, and Europe looked on astonished and 
dismayed. Was, then, this revolution, attended 
with such surprising successes, destined to tri- 
umph? The self-will principle of irreligion 
was, the result has shewn us, to be manifested 
in its full strength, that its nature and effects 
might fully appear; and it was to fall less 
before the antagonist principle than before its 
own inherent wilfulness and insatiable ambi- 
tion. Out of itself was to come forth its own 
destruction, and this after the most natural 
manner; for the energy of self-will consisting 
only in action, continual action was necessary 
to the French during its reign. Napoleon 
always — as Mr. Alison several times 
observes, that “ constant conquest was essen- 
tial to the very existence of his empire.”’ But 
this extreme tension of excitement, this over- 
wrought activity, this perpetual advance from 
enterprise to enterprise, from aggression to 
aggression,—these ever-fresh demands for new 
efforts and new sacrifices. of ever-increasing 
magnitude and urgency, inevitably grew speed- 
ily beyond the utmost stretch of the resources 
of the nation, and of the genius of the wonder- 
ful man who ruled her destinies. And thus it 
happened that the revolution fell mainly before 
itself—before its own principle of all-absorb- 
ing self-wilJ, to which every other considera- 
tion was made to submit. 

The contrast which the resistance of Eng- 
land presented to the aggressions of France is 
the other lesson to be derived from this mighty 


people arrayed against the infidel revolution- 
ary people. The two principles, Christian 
and Antichristian, were in their highest degree 
represented by these two people. The other 
nations of Europe only partially, or in a very 
corrupt form, upheld the religion of the Gos- 
pel, and civil freedom was utterly unknown to 
them; they were therefore weak, and for a 
season the destined prey of France. But Eng- 
land was never worsted throughout the long 
struggle, and preserved constantly a vantage- 
ground. By her steady, persevering, and suc- 
cessful efforts to make and to maintain head 
against the new power, she kept up the heart 
of the prostrated nations, even in the hour-of 
their prostration: this was her high honour. 
Though at one most critical juncture she stood 
alone, she never flinched nor wavered. 

But we must turn to the exciting spec- 
tacle Mr. Alison sets before us. All Europe 
isin motion. The wreck of the five hundred 
thousand French, who a few months before had 
been elate with victory on the banks of the 
Niemen, had recrossed the Rhine, presenting 
at most a force eighty thousand strong. . “ The 
vast and splendid fabric of the French empire 
had disappeared like a dream; its external 
influence, its foreign alliances, had vanished ; 
and the liberated nations cf Europe, amidst 
shouts of triumph and songs of gratulation, 
were crowding in arms to overwhelm its re- 
mains,”’ ’ 

At length the confederacy, which Pitt had 
ever aimed at bringing about, had taken place. 
“ From the rock of Gibraltar to the shores of 
Archangel, from the banks of the Scheldt to 
the margin of the Bosphorus,—all Europe was 
now arrayed in one vast league against France.” 

After the battle of Leipsic the whole popu- 
lation of the Rhenish confederation welcomed 
the allied troops as deliverers; and a conven- 
tion was forthwith entered into for the organis- 
ation of the whole forces of Germany against 
the common enemy. The troops thus raised, 
independent of the forces of Bavaria, which 
were thirty-five thousand strong, amount- 
ed to upwards of a hundred thousand. Be- 
sides this and the landwehr, or militia, which 
were called out and armed in all the German 
states, the allies had three great armies on 
foot: the first, under Prince Schwartzenburg, 
numbered two hundred and sixty thousand 
combatants, and might be expected to bring 
two hundred thousand sabres and bayonets 
into the field; the second army, called the 
army of Silesia, was under the orders of the 
renowned Blucher, and was one hundred and 
thirty-seven thousand strong; the third army, 
commanded by Bernadotte, prince royal of 
Sweden, mustered in all one hundred and 
seventy-four thousand men, of whom one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand might be relied on 
for operations in the field. ‘‘ Independent of 
these immense armies, the allied powers had 
collected, or were collecting, a variety of re- 
serves, which in themselves constituted a 
mighty host—in all a mass of two hundred 
and thirty-five thousand soldiers, which, with 
the three grand armies of Schwartzenburg, 
Blucher, and the crown prince of Sweden, 
already assembled on the frontier of the Rhine; 
eighty thousand Austrians, who, under Mar- 
shal Bellegarde, were destined to act in the 
north of Italy; and a hundred and forty thou- 
sand British, Portuguese, and Spaniards, who, 
under the guidance of Wellington, were assail- 
ing the south in Bearn and Catalonia,—formed 
a mass of a million and twenty-eight thousand 
men, which was prepared to act against the 





contest. Here was seen the free Christian 


French empire—a stupendous force, such as 





en 
had never been before directed against an 
power in the annals of human warfare.” ’ 

Now let us see how the great Napoleon 
looked this mighty gathering in the fac 
Great he was most assuredly, at this fatefi 
moment, beyond all men—beyond himself 
Mark his demeanour and his words: what 
unfaltering self-confidence, what magnificent 
haughtiness !— 

“ Si fractus illabitur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine.” 

All the resolution, all the resources of his 
soul, spring into sudden effective action. There 
is no hesitation, no confusion, no doubt; but 
his whole conduct is firm, collected, rapid 
and imperative. The huge difficulties and 
dangers, which would shake any other mind 
from its centre, seem but to establish his the 
firmer. 

On his return from his German campaign 

. e oN 
and after all his unparalleled disasters, he 
assumes a loftier bearing, a sterner aspect, 
towards his senate than he had ever done be. 
fore. Reverses, instead of depressing him, 
only elevated his sense of his own importance 
and sufficiency for every emergency. He had 
such an undoubting faith in himself, that it 
would have appeared to him as unjust and 
preposterous to attribute his misfortunes to 
himself, as it would have been to attribute an 
earthquake, which should have engulfed whole 
cities, to the glorious beneficence of the sun, 
Self-reproach was a word of the meaning of 
which he had not the remotest conception. 
This was one secret source of the marvel- 
lous energy of his character. He saw every 
thing, and judged of every thing, in the light 
of self. Whatever thwarted his views and ends 
appeared to him morally out of course, out of 
order: hence his severity, his high indignation, 
towards all who opposed or who did not cordially 
second him. Instead of a defeated man, and 
one who had heaped on himself the fearfulest 
condemning responsibilities, he presents him- 
self to France as a champion only greater, and 
stronger, and prouder from his falls, with which 
he decks himself as though they were victories, 
Nothing can equal the haughty and lofty atti- 
tude with which he stands’in this hour of heavy 
retribution before the nation, declaring himself 
to be the nation, and uttering such fulminating 
words as these: ‘* Why should we fear to speak 
the truth? Has not Wellington invaded the 
south? Do not the Russians menace the north? 
What shame! and the nation does not rise in 
a mass to chase them away. The same tri- 
umvirate which partitioned Poland has arrayed 
itself against France: we can have no truce 
till it is defeated. I demand three hundred 
thousand men: with what remains of my ar- 
mies, I shall then have a million of soldiers. 
Councillors, what we require is energy; every 
one should march. Every one speaks of peace, 
that word alone strikes my ear; while every 
thing around us should resound with the cry of 
war. A year ago all Europe marched with us, 
at present all marches against us; that is be- 
cause the opinion of the world is formed by 
France or England. We should have every 
thing to fear but for the power and energy of 
the nation. Posterity will admit, that if great 
and critical circumstances were presented, they 
were not above France and me!” 

The author proceeds to treat of the remon- 
strance of the Chamber of Deputies, and of 
Buyonaparte’s indignant reply, and then enters 
into the particulars of the wonderful campaign 
which followed in France, and in which his 
character and genius, in all its breadth of light 
and shade, comes more fully out at this crisis 
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——— 
inhis fate than throughout all the rest of his 
history. 

We have seen what the force of the allies 
yas at this time. That of the emperor would 
have been to any genius inferior to his own 
most inadequate to oppose the invading cru- 
sade. And even his genius, deserted by for- 
tune, sunk under it. He had, indeed, upon 
paper most imposing resources. He had ob- 
tained from the senate, since 1812, successive 
conscriptions to the amount of 1,260,000 men, 
in addition to 800,000 who were a year ago 
marching, or in garrison, under his banners. 
But the conscriptions furnished him with but a 
trifling accession of men; and during the Rus- 
sian campaign 500,000 had perished or been 
made prisoners of war, besides the masses 
which had melted away in Germany and in 
Spain. His paper-estimates, therefore, mag- 
nificent as they made his power appear to 
Europe, helped him nothing. He really had, 
at most, at his disposal not more than 350,000 
men who could by any possibility be brought 
into the field; and these had to defend the 
frontiers of his wide-spread dominions, and to 
make head on the Rhine, on the Jura, and on 
the Garonne, against such a multitude of ene- 
mies. Deducting, then, the garrisons beyond 
the French territory, and the armies in Italy 
under Eugene, and in Spain under Soult and 
Suchet, it appears that the force “which the 
emperor had at his disposition to resist the in- 
vasion of the allies on the Rhine, did not ex- 
ceed 110,000 men; and this force was scat- 
tered over an immense line, above 500 miles 
in length, from the Alps to the frontiers of 
Holland, so that at no period of the campaign 
could he collect above 60,000 combatants at a 
single point.” 

The allies, after much timid hesitation, de- 
spite their immense superiority of force, crossed 
the Rhine. Success attended their first move- 
ments. The armies of Blucher and Schwart- 
zenburg were united; and it was on them that 
the result of the invasion depended. Napoleon 
fell upon them first at Brienne; but notwith- 
standing the partial brilliant success he there 
obtained over Blucher, he was defeated the 
next day by the combined allied forces at La 
Rothiere. And here began, when he seemed 
to be on the very verge of destruction, that 
surprising display of military genius which has 
gained such universal admiration. 

After his brilliant successes he himself felt 
the whole impulse of the returning tide of 
victory which had now set in to his arms. 
Plotoratsky, the Russian general, who had 
been made prisoner, having been brought be- 
fore him, he exclaimed, “ I now tell you, that 
as Ihave routed you to-day, I will annihilate 
Sacken to-morrow; on Thursday the whole of 
Wittgenstein’s advanced guard will be dis- 
posed of; on Friday I will give Blucher a blow 
from which he will never recover; and then I 
hope to dictate peace to Alexander on the Vis- 
tula.”” And, indeed, on the following day the 
troops under Sacken were, after a bloody com- 
bat, well-nigh destroyed. Napoleon had, by 
his cross-march, cut the Silesian army in two, 
and could now attack its several divisions in 
detail. The victory of Montmirail, gained over 
Sacken, was the inevitable consequence of that 
of Champaubert; and the defeat of Blucher, in 
the battle of Vauchamps, which happened two 
days after, when the field-marshal himself, with 
his whole force, were nearly made prisoners. 
Napoleon had now within six days, since his 
terrible eruption on the enemy had com- 
menced, weakened the Silesian army to the 


them 30 guns, 13 standards, and sent 7,000 | when it seemed impossible to hinder the ad- 
prisoners to Paris. And the moral effect of | vance of the allies upon Paris, he gave Calain- 
his triumph was even more considerable; it | court permission to subscribe the offered terms ; 
well nigh neutralised the whole effect of the | but even then the reluctant and proud manner 
previous successes of the allies, and rendered | in which he consented to this concession was 
problematical the final result of the invasion. | characteristic of the determination from which 
Even whilst these events were going on, | he swerved but for a moment. 
Schwartzenburg’s army had begun to advance| By his rejection of the peace offered, Napo- 
towards Paris by Montereau and Fontain- | leon might be said to have destroyed himself, 
bleau. But Napoleon being joined by Victor | if his destruction could not be still more clearly 
and Oudinot, turned from his successes over | traced to that sanguineness of temperament, 
Blucher to put a stop to their progress; and | that belief in his own ability, which led him to 
in the combat of Nangis, and the battle of | conceive himself an overmatch for his adversa- 
Montereau, gained two more splendid victories | ries, though they so immensely out-numbered 
over an immensely superior force. ‘* This last | him onall sides. It was owing to this confidence 
action,” says Mr. Alison, “ was inferior to|in himself, that he kept up the full military 
none ever directed by Napoleon in brilliancy | establishment of all the outposts of the empire; 
and valour.” But it opened the eyes of the | whereas, had he recalled these troops, especially 
allies to the error they had committed in divid- | the army in Italy under Eugene, he might have 
ing their forces. They perceived now, that | added to his force sixty or seventy thousand 
though greatly superior in number, they were | veteran soilders; with such augmented re- 
no match for the great captain who opposed | sources, the high probability is, he would have 
them, unless they could render their superi- | driven the allies over the Rhine, and obtained 
ority overwhelming by a junction of the two| from them more favourable conditions. He, 
armies. They came to the resolution of re- | however, would not see the necessity of this 
treating behind Troyes in the face of a foe | reinforcement till it was too late; and when he 
who counted about one to four of their force. | did see it, he saw it to his ruin: for it was his 
Discouragement took at this time possession | march to St. Dizier, which he undertook in 
of them. They talked even of retiring be- | order to put himself in communication with the 
hind the Rhine, and were intimidated at the | garrisons of the Rhine frontier, whence he might 
idea that they might be prevented from doing | obtain new supplies of veteran troops, that 
so by an attack from Augereau, who was sta- | opened the road to Paris to the allies. He had 
tioned at Lyons, in their rear. The emperor | hoped that by threatening their communica- 
of Russia and Lord Castlereagh, who was, with | tions in the rear, he should have effectually 
Lord Aberdeen and Lord Cathcart, the repre- | hindered their advance; but failing in this, 
sentative of England at the congress of Chatil- | they marched upon the capital, leaving the 
lon, alone perhaps hindered the most pusilla- | emperor actually behind them, and had posses- 
nimous counsels from prevailing. It was re-jsion of the city, before his utmost diligence 
solved that the Silesian army should be rein- | could bring him back alone to Fontainebleau.* 
forced by divisions from the army of Bernadotte, | Thus it was that Napoleon defeated himself. 
when it should join the force under Schwart- | “I am nearer to Vienna than you are to Paris ; 
zenburg, and provoke one decisive battle from | I am nearer to Berlin than you are to Paris ; 
Napoleon. The Emperor Francis at this time | it is on the Vistula that I will make peace with 
wrote a complimentary letter to his son-in- | Europe.” These were the replies he con- 
law; and the allies were obliged to solicit from | stantly sent back to his enemies, in answer to 
him an armistice. | the terms they offered him; and it was this in- 
Of course we cannot be expected, in a notice | domitable reliance on his own genius that hurled 
like this, to pursue the history of this cam- |him into the abyss. 
paign further. Indeed, we believe we ought Here, however, we must stop: we have 
rather to apologise to our readers for recalling | plucked, as it were, but one thread from the 
their attention to facts so well known as those | web of the brilliant historic narrative which 
we have recapitulated. On the entire view | forms Mr. Alison’s 10th vol. A book of more 
of it, Mr. Alison has very sedulously exhibited | delightful reading is not to be met with. The 
the greatqualities, and all the striking peculiari- | subject, to be sure, has been so repeatedly 
ties of character, which the whole conduct of | treated, that it can offer at present but little 
the emperor at this time made so conspicuous, | novelty; yet the full, free, flowing style of 
with an amplitude of detail, and a breadth of | Mr. Alison’s narration, and the lucid order in 
colouring, that he might otherwise have deemed | which he has classed his materials, give a new 
unnecessary. He makes it appear even that | aspect, and a new attraction, even to the events 
the downfal of the emperor was probably owing | with which we are most familiar. But it is 








to the greatness of his mind—to a truly heroic the philosophy of this work that gives it its chief 


tenacity of purpose, and a confidence in the | value. The French revolution has been consi- 
resources of his own genius, which, even after | dered by many as having opened a new philoso- 
the event, we can hardly call misplaced ;—that | phical era to mankind; and so widely does this 
he thus fell by the very qualities which made | notion prevail, even with those who do not dis- 
him rise so high, and became the victim, as he | tinctly avow it, that it is rare to find any writer 
had been the idol, of his own matchless supe- | on the subject of the revolution, who does not 
riority. regard it through a medium of its own, in the 

It is certain that by accepting the terms of | light of a philosophy itself revolutionary. The 
peace which the allies offered him, which would | old Christian standards of right and wrong are 
have left him still the dominions over which |deemed inapplicable to a time when these 
Louis XIV. reigned, he might, down almost to | standards were in France not recognised; and 
the very latest period of the struggle, have | there is a feeling that there is something nar- 
secured himself on the throne of France. But | row and prejudiced in submitting an infidel re- 
we have always given our unqualified admira- | volutionary epoch to the test of Christian prin- 
tion to the perseverance with which he rejected | ciples. A new moral world having then, it is 
these terms. What was the France of Louis | said, been broken into, it should be judged— 
XIV. to him? it was the France of the Revo- | the inference is, not by new rules, for new rules 
lution that had been committed to his charge. _ —- 








full amount of 20,000 men; had taken from 





It is true that after the battle of La Rothiere, @ See Variety, p. 525, . 
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there are none, but from new points of view, 
from the observatory (so to speak) of a vague 
and subtle metaphysics, which reduces right 
and wrong to their neutral elements, and leaves 
unéertainty on the throne of judgment. 

Mr. Carlyle’s work on the revolution exem- 
plifies best what we mean. That writer welters 
about (to use a favourite phrase of his own) in 
a sea of doubtfulness; his mind is all circum- 
ference with no centre; and over his whole 
work there broods a mighty mystic enigmatical 
spiritualism, that give a sibyllitic complexity to 
his very style. Now Mr. Alison refuses to 
judge of the revolution by any other than the 
Christian rule; he abjures the metaphysical 
philosophy, which leaves every question pro- 
blematical; he takes Christianity with him 
throughout, and never lets it go. It never re- 
cedes, it never gives place to, it enters into no 
compromise, no accommodation with, leoser 
revolutionary ethics; but is always with him, 
giving clearness, simplicity, and decision to all 
his judgments. Ofall books that have been 
written about the revolution, his is doubtless, 
for this reason, the most instructive: whilst 
other writers exhibit that wondrous portion of 
history in the cross, endlessly refracted, -and 
confused lights of its own philosophy, Mr. Ali- 
son holds it up in the broad light of Chris- 
tianity, by which its meanings, from being in- 
volved in a gorgeous apocalyptic obscurity, be- 
come plain, and its lessons as clear and lumin- 
ous as they are grand and awful. 





The Great Duty of Frequenting the Christian Sa- 
crifice, §c., by R. Nelson, Esq. 4 Memoir 
of the duthor. by W. B. Hawkins, M.A. Lon- 
don, James Burns. 

In our notice of the Eucharistica by the same 
publisher (see Lit. Gaz. p. 478), we adverted 
to the very handsome style in which that vo- 
lume was printed and embellished. The pre- 
sent new edition of a valued Christian work, 
which has stood the test of 4 century, is also 
executed by our able coadjutors (Messrs. Rob- 
son, Levey, and Franklyn) in a manner which 
does credit to their skill in typography, and, 
we must also repeat, to the liberal spirit of the 
publisher. It is exceedingly neat, and the red 
marginal lines on the page give it an air of 
complete finish, though it is not so curiously 
and richly ornamented in the ancient missal- 
style as its predecessor. We must own, we like 
to see devotional books done in this way; they 
seem to bring back a portion of the ancient 
feeling, together with the ancient faith, of our 
forefathers. The association of ideas is more 
than agreeable: it is holy and improving. 


A History of the Church, translated from the 
German of the Rev. J. J. Ig. Dillinger, D.D. 
By the Rev. E. Cox, D.D. Vol. LV. 8vo. 
Dolman, Jones. 

Brinos down the history of the Romish church 
to the period of the Reformation, which it de- 
nominates a “ mighty revolution, which has 
laid so many, before beautiful, regions spi- 
ritually waste; from which a perfect notion 
may be formed of the spirit in which it is 
written, and as perfect a notion why we, ever 
eschewing polemics, say nothing farther re- 
specting it. 

The Pulpit. Vol. I. 1842. Double columns. 
Pp. 60%. Lond., Sherwood and Co., Simpkin 
and Marshall; din., Oliphant and Son. 

Forty volumes of this valuable mass of di- 

vinity having appeared in the popular manner 

of The Pulpit, the present not unworthy con- 


yearly volumes. 

too highly. 

Evidences of Revealed Religion ; being an Appeal 
to Deists. ByS. Thompson. Pp. 153. Lon- 
don, C. Fox. 

A rovurtH edition: a brief, but favourable- 

enough notice. 


We can hardly commend it 


A Scamper through Italy and the Tyrol; shew- 
ing the Minimum of Expense and Time neces- 
sary for a Visit to the principal Italian Cities. 
By a Gentleman. 12mo, pp. 120. 1842. 
Smith. 

In this little work there is a great deal of use- 
ful information as to distances, times of transit, 
and, more especially, as to pounds, shillings, 
and pence; beyond these items, however, we 
cannot say much for the Scamper. ‘The gentle- 
man who can be satisfied with four-and- twenty 
hours to see Genoa, four days to explore Rome 
—(even Vasi allows nine, at post-haste speed) 
—and two to admire “ fair Florence,’ is an 
example whom, we think, few would like to 
take asa pattern. Indeed, the sum of 591. 3s. 6d. 
as expenses in travelling 3575 miles of civil- 
ised Europe, of itself shews the nature of the 
run. The author would probably have done 
better to have taken a fourth part of the tour, 
and for comfort have expended double the 
money. 


A General Armory of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. By John Burke, Esq., author of ‘‘ The 
Peerage,” &c.; and J. Bernard Burke, Esq., 
Barrister-at-Law. London,-Churton. 

A picTionary of terms used in heraldry is a 
most useful and essential preface to this great 
work, which is a complete Jist of all the arms 
borne by the thousands of families in the em- 
pire which claim the privilege of gentle blood. 
On looking at the large double-columned vo- 
lume, one is apt to fancy that the tax on armo- 
rial bearings must be more productive of na- 
tional revenue than we fear it is; but there is 
great laxity now-o’-days in the exercise of 
power by the Herald’s College; and many a 
churl and vilein sport their crests or family 
insignia as boldly as if they were entitled to 
the distinction. ‘The work of Messrs. Burke, 
however — be such pretences what they may— 
is one which embodies the whole mass of in- 
formation .on the subject, which has been so 
long a desideratum; and we can truly recom- 
mend it to the public as a distinct and ample 
reference on all points connected with name, 
lineage, and armorie. 

Fluctuations of Corn, Currency, Consols, from1790 
to 1840. H. Cholmondely, Merch. London, | 
E. Wilson. 

In three coloured diagrams or scales, and on 





the face of a sheet of quarto paper, we have by 
this ingenious plan a complete statistical view | 
of the rise and fall, and of the relative prices, of | 
the three great national elements stated in the | 
title, by which the movements of the whole for 
half a century can be ascertained and measured 
ata glance. The cduses are also noted; and 
the fund of information thus conveyed in a 
simple form is quite wonderful. Mr. Chol- 
mondely has, indeed, produced a very valuable 
document, which may weil supply the place of 
twenty long essays upon these great branches 
of our country’s economy and prosperity. 


The Shooter’s Hand- Book; heing the Treatise on 
Shooting from “ The Rod and the Gun,” §c. 
Pp. 163. Edinburgh, A. and C. Black. 

A “ trmEous”’ publication, as the 12th of Aug. 

and Ist of Sept. approach. Sportsmen will find 

the Hand-book a useful pocket-book, and very | 








*tinuation commences a new scries in half- 


prettily embellished. 


— 
The Present Condition of the Labouring Poor jy 
Manchester, with Hints for improving it. By 
the Rev. R. Parkinson, B.D., Canon of Man. 
chester. Pp. 23. Lond., Simpkin, Marshall, 
and Co.; Manchester, Simms and Dinham, 
Tuts truly benevolent and sensible pamphlet 
has reached a third edition. It traces much of 
the error in ascertaining and endeavouring to 
alleviate distress to the ignorance of each other's 
condition, which exists among all classes of 
society. Such being the case, the author well 
suggests how much aid would be afforded, if 
masters and manufacturers kept a regular book 
of the state of the persons they employ, their 
earnings, families, habits, &c. By this means 
a moral map-would be always at hand to be 
consulted, and a far more efficacious and just 
system of relief be adopted. 
The Penny Cyclopedia. Vol, XXII. Knight. 
Brin6s this useful dictionary towards its alpha- 
betic elose, being down to the word Zagus. It 
continues to be ably and carefully compiled. 
Indecency assailed, in a Letter to Lord J. Russell, 
By John Dixon, &c. Pp. 15. Sherwood 
and Co. 
Mr. Dixon is very indignant against indecen- 


| cies committed in streets and public places; for 


the cure of which he proposes an act of the 
legislature and certain retirements. We are 
not quite clear that the remedy is practicable; 
or, it practicable, not as bad as the evil com- 
plained of. 


Colonial Agency. Pp. 15. W. E. Painter. 
Tuts little pamphlet points out the inconve- 
niency often experienced by the proprietors of 
colonial property in getting their funds re- 
mitted; and proposes bonuses to tenants for 
speedy payments, and restrictions on agents, 
such as, we think, no honest, right-minded man 
would submit to. 


A Trip Home, with some Home-spun Yarns. 8vo, 

pp. 424. London, Saunders and Otley. 
A series of a dozen letters, anonymous, with 
the usual plea in extenuation, that they “ were 
not originally intended for the pages ot a book, 
and that since that destination has been as- 
signed them, for reasons which it is not neces- 
sary to intrude upon the public, they have re- 
ceived such revision as the author could give 
them.” They appear to have been written by 
a colonist, a Barbadian, to a friend and resident 
in the island of his home, Barbadoes; and by 
one, seemingly, who had amassed money by 
sugar-making, and settled at Torquay. Per- 
haps the latter, if true, afforded the reasons for 
publieation, or if not, perhaps the public has 
been favoured with them because the author 
had an old friend and fellow-countryman living 
there—for on Torquay and its neighbourhood 
the writer of the letters is most eloquent. We 
are fully impressed with the loveliness of the 
locality, and of its value to the invalid; but why, 
unless from some such motive as we have hinted 
above, should a strenuous defence of its situ- 
ation, climate, character, and advantages be set 
up ; angry feelings at what are termed the in- 
accuracies of Dr. Granville on these points be 
displayed ; the inconveniences of the Madeira 
voyage be prominently put forth, &c. &c. ?—and 
all this to a friend at Barbadoes, and after a 
sojourn at Torquay of six weeks! 

We will not, however, prolong this specula- 
tion on the possible reasons for publication, 
which we have been led into perhaps from a 
disappointment to our hopes on taking up the 
volume. We had expected, when we found that 
the “ trip home” was to England, and by a co- 


\lonist, to read the results of observations on 
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the mother-country by one of her valued sons- 
in-law, competent to observe and record, and to 
compare with the characteristics and habits of 
the colony. Instead of this, after the first let- 
ter, descriptive of a commonplace voyage, the 
better part of the five following is filled with re- 
lations of Plymouth and its environs, and chiefly 
compilations too. Had these and the ‘“‘ Home- 
spun Yarns” all been original, there might have 
been somewhat of freshness in the volume. For 
this, however, we have sought almost in vain; 
athouch others, who know little of Devonshire 
or of the history of the dockyards, &c., might not 
be so unsuccessful, The following contrast of 
aview from the Tor Abbey grounds with the 
Barbadoes scenery has a spice of it; and we se- 
ject it, conceiving it to be a good example of 
the author’s own descriptive :— 

“A lovely prospect lay before me: to the 
left, the lofty hill I have before spoken of, as 
forming the boundary of the basin of Torquay 
on one side, clothed to its summit with the dark 
foliage of a fir-wood, and washed at its base by 
the waters of the bay; beyond, the principal 
part of Torquay itself, the basin and the south- 
ern hill, clothed like its fellow, with a wood of 
evergreens. To the right, the bold front of 
Berryhead : Brixham, with its many fishing- 
smacks, hovering around the mouth of its little 
harbour, and the picturesque line of coast: 
whilst before me lay the broad expanse of 
the water, extending into the channel, enli- 
vened by the presence of one or two large 
vessels passing up and down: immediately at 
my feet lay a considerable expanse of hard 
sand. The scene was very beautiful, yet I could 
not help giving the preference to our own sea- 
side scenery: in fact, prejudice apart, I know 
ofnothing to equal that; I need not tell you 
where to go to look for the spots I have in my 
nind’s eye; you must be well acquainted with 
the coast-road from town in both directions, 
along which they abound ;—stop and refresh 
yourself and horse in the shade of that large 
tumarind-tree which grows by the side of the 
road, and contemplate the lovely scene; it will 
bear looking at again and again, and the more 
you consider it, the more I am sure you will ad- 
mire; look with me at that resplendent line of 
sand, of purest white, sparkling beneath the 
rays of that glorious sun: —look at it through 
the tender and refreshing green of those young 
cocoa-nut trees, which surprise you by their 
luxuriant growth in that huge bank of sand 
which skirts*the shore, and which is thus turned 
‘0 profitable account ;—see the blue, blue waves 
which come rolling in one after another, and in 
turn rising to the height of several feet, then 
curling over, and breaking into a light wreath 
of sparkling foam, then falling over, as in de- 
light, upon the white sand, hurrying up its gen- 
tle rise to a surprising distance, as if in very 
sport; then rushing back apparently in the 
same mood, leaving a light veil of white froth 
upon its passive playmate, to be instantly dissi- 
pated by the heat of the sun, and the action of the 
strong breeze, which is almost always blowing 
tom the east. Whilst you admire the unceas- 
lag succession of these sports of nature, you will 
see the process by which these sands, the de- 
tris of coral and of shells, attain their excessive 
whiteness: you will see that they undergo a 
hever-ceasing process of bleaching, and I feel 
assured that you will admit that the elements 
of fattuy water, fire, and air, could not be seen 
combined to greater advantage. For my own 
Part, I must say, I know of nothing so exqui- 
stely beautiful as these scenes, and as a sin- 
gle feature of them, the colour of the waves as 


sun-light through them. [ called their colour 
blue, but I am not sure that I am quite correct— 
say rather, that it is that of the most beautiful 
aqua-marine ; on alarge scale, I can compare it 
to some of the large masses of ice which one 
meets with on the glaciers of Switzerland, so 
situated as to allow of the transmission of a 
strong light through them, and particularly 
where they are excavated by the action of run- 
ning streams, as at the source of the Arveron, 
which issues in a full stream from beneath an 
arch, which it constantly keeps open at the 
lower end of the immense sea of ice.” 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazetle. 
Norwich, July 19, 1842. 
Srr,—1 have just spent an hour in the Norwich 
Museum, which I visited for the purpose of 
personally examining the fossil skeleton, re- 
ferred to by Prof. Owen at Manchester in his 
“ Report upon British Fossil Mammalia,” as a 
genus of mammals closely allied to the dno- 
plotherium, and which had lately been discovered 
at the village of Bacton, on the coast of Nor- 
folk. 

I expressed to the Geological Section, after 
the reading of Prof. Owen’s report, my doubts 
as to the existence at Bacton or its neighbour- 
| hood of any tertiary beds in which the remains 
of an Anoplotherium could properly belong; and 
my examination this morning of the fossil in 
question satisfactorily establishes the correct- 
ness of those doubts,—since I find the jaws of 
| the supposed Anoplotherinm to be those of a 
| common ruminant (probably stag or goat), and 
| the discovery of which is a matter of every-day 
| occurrence in the peat-bogs and modern depo- 
| sits of this part of England. 
| I send you this hasty and very brief notice 
|in the hope that its insertion in your next 
| Number may prevent the proceedings of the 
British Association being quoted as an authority 
| for the discovery of the skeleton of an Ano- 
plotherium in the cliffs of East Norfolk. — I re- 
main, sir, your most obedient servant, 

Epw. CHARLESWORTH. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
SEcTIOoNS,—SaTuRDAY (continued). 
Section C, 

1. Mr. Grifiith, ‘‘On Fossils of Carboniferous Lime- 
Stone of Ireland.” 

a." Mr. J. Phiiliys, ‘ Microscopie Observations on 
3. Mr. Williamson, “ On the Coal-formation.” 

1. Mr. Griffith, to whom the geology of Ire- 
land is so deepiy indebted, illustrated his paper 
by very large and admirably constructed maps, 
which at one view explained his data and opi- 
nions. Referring to these, he observed that 
the object of the present notice was to prove, 
through the medium of fossil remains, that the 
lower members of carboniferous or mountain 
limestone of Lreland, as arranged by him, did 
really belong to that series, and should not be 
attached to the old red sandstone or Devonian 
series, as had been advocated by some geolo- 
gists. This difierence of opinion led him to 
make a detailed examination of the whole of the 
carboniferous series of Ireland, over 1600 miles. 
He had discovered fossils in that series, and, in 
order to make the matter clear, had arranged 
them in three: distinct tables, one for the south, 





Ireland. He objected to the term mountain 
limestone, which, though it might be suitable 
for England, on account of the mountainous 





Wey curl over, and allow you to see the strong 


character of the cpuntry in which that stratum 


occurred, was not properly applied to Ireland. 
Mr. Griffith then gave a summary of some 
tables, which he had prepared, containing an 
enumeration of the various fossils found in the 
yellow sandstone, carboniferous slate, lower 


| limestone, calp, and upper limestone of Ire- 


land. From these tables (which occupy sixteen 
or eighteen broad quarto pages in a pamphlet § 
which Mr. G. liberally distributed among the - 

auditors), it appeared that the fossils of the 
carboniferous slate of the south of Ireland were, 


| for the most part, common to the beds occupy- 


ing the same geological position in the middle 
and northern districts; and from this he inferred 
that the whole should be included in one divi- 
sion of the series, notwithstanding their differ- 
ence in lithological character. A similar in- 
ference was deduced from the correspondence 
of fossils found in the yellow sandstone and car- 
boniferous slate, and from the upper and lower 
limestone and calp. These fossils were again 


| compared with those of Great Britain, and also 


with those of North Devon, as far as they had 
been described in the works of Professor Sedg- 
wick and Mr. Murchison, Professor Phillips, 
Mr. Sowerby, and others. The following are 
the results:—out of 80 species of fossils ob- 
tained from the yellow sandstone, 9 are pecu- 
liar to it, and 113 or 92} per cent are common 
to the mountain limestone of Ireland generally 5 
49 species, or 40 per cent, are common to the 
upper limestone; 87, or 71 per cent, to the 
calp; 75, or 61 per cent, to the lower lime- 
stone; and 94, or 77 per cent, are common to 
the carboniferous slate. 35 species, or 30 per 
cent, of the fossils of the yellow sandstone, are 
common to North Devon; and 459, or 48 per 
cent, to the mountain limestone of Great Bri- 
tain. Out of 275 species of fossils which have 
been obtained from the carboniferous slate, 12 
are peculiar to it; 263, or 953 per cent, are 
common to the mountain limestone of Ireland 
generally ; 99, or 36 per cent, are common to 
the upper limestone; 176, or 64 per cent, to 
the calp; 162, or 60 per cent, to the lower lime~ 
stone; and 94, or 34 per cent, are common to 
the yellow sandstone. In respect to North De- 
von, 65 species, or 24 per cent, are common to 
that series, and 159, or 50 per cent, to the 
mountain limestone of Great Britain. From 
these data he concluded that the yellow sand- 
stone, which contains 925 per cent, and the 
carboniferous slate, which contains 954 per cent 
of fossils common to the other members of the 
mountain limestone of Ireland, must belong to 
that series. Our next subject for consideration 
(continued Mr. Griffith) will be, whether the 
mountain limestone of Jreland generally should 
be classed with that of Great Britain. To de- 





one for the middle, and one for the north of 


termine this point, if we refer to the table of 
| results, we find, in regard to the upper lime- 
| stone, that out of 180 species of fossils obtained, 
| 133, or 73 per cent, are common to the British 
|mountain limestone; of the calp, out of 267 
| Species, 148, or 55 per cent; and of the lower 
|limestone, out of 391 fossils obtained, 234, or 
60 per cent, are common to the British moun- 
| tain limestone ; and, as already mentioned of 
| the carboniferous slate, 50 per cent; and of the 
| yellow sandstone, 48 per cent are common to 
the same series; and if we take the entire series, 
we find that out of 430 fossil species which have 
been described by the several authors already 
| mentioned as occurring in the British mountain 
| limestone, 287, or 67 per cent, are common to 
| the mountain limestone of Ireland. Hence we 
| must conclude, that the mountain limestones of 
| Great Britain and Ireland belong to the same 
| geological suite, though the Irish series gene- 
| rally, and particularly the lower members, con- 
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tain a great number of fossil genera and species 
which have not hitherto been discovered in the 
British. From the foregoing data it would ap- 
pear, that there is a greater affinity between the 
upper limestone of Ireland and the British 
mountain limestone generally, than between it 
and the other members of the Irish series; but 
it should be observed, that the upper limestone 
contains only 16 species, or 9 per cent of the 
fossils which are common to North Devon, while 
the calp contains 43, or 16 per cent; the lower 
limestone 39, or 10 per cent; the carboniferous 
slate 65, or 24 per cent; and the yellow sand- 
Stone 35, or 29 per cent, in common with the 
same series. Thus we find a nearly regular 
gradation from the upper portion of the moun- 
tain limestone of Ireland into the upper De- 
vonian; and although, owing to the predomi- 
nance of ordinary mountain limestone fossils, 
the per centage is not considerable even in the 
lower members, still if we look to the table 
of results, referable to North Devon, we find 
that out of 122 species of fossils obtained from 
that district, 80, or 653 per cent, occur in the 
mountain limestone of Ireland; and hence we 
can hardly entertain a doubt as to the propriety 
of attaching the fossils of North Devon to the 
mountain limestone series of Ireland. This is 
a startling result, which could not have been 
foreseen, from our previous knowledge of the 
fossils belonging to the British mountain lime- 
stone, which, as already mentioned, contains 
only 22 species of fossils, which are common 
to North Devon. Hence the conclusion arrived 
at by the distinguished geologists already men- 
tioned, of the necessity of separating the De- 
vonian system from the mountain limestone 
series, was perfectly legitimate, as regards even 
the northern portion of the district. It will be 
observed, that the comparison which I have 
made between the mountain limestone and 
Devonian fossils has been confined to those of 
North Devon. By making a similar com- 
parison with South Devon, the results are 
essentially different, inasmuch as out of 257 
species of fossils obtained from that district, 
only 94, or 36 per cent, are common to the 
mountain limestone of Ireland, and 26, or 
nearly 11 per cent, to that of Great Britain; a 
result that must lead to the conclusion, that 
the fossils of South Devon generally belong to 
a different, and, judging from the type of the 
fossils, to a more ancient, period than those of 
North Devon; though possibly a portion ad- 
joining the culm series may eventually be 
found to correspond to the period of North 
Devon. Diagrams of a great number of the 
fossils were exhibited; the whole referred to 
in the tables amounting to 568 species, of 
which nine genera and 166 species were pro- 
nounced to be new by Mr. F. M'Coy, of Dub- 
lin, who examined and named them. Mr. 
Griffith said, he had obtained all these species, 
and they now form a part of his collection. 
He had shewn some of them, on Friday, to 
Prof. Phillips and Count Keyserling ; and they 
thought some of them had been already observed 
in Germany, and other parts of the Continent. 
He (Mr. Griffith) was perfectly certain, how- 
ever, that he collected them in Ireland; and, 
if they had been observed on the Continent, 
he believed that the works in which they 
were described had never been seen in this 
country. 

Upon this valuable communication some in- 
teresting remarks were made by the leading 
geologists present; and Mr. Griffith was ge- 
nerally and justly applauded for the extent and 
importance of his labours. 

2. Professor Phillips said he had prepared a 


communication on the microscopic observations 
on coal, illustrated with drawings, but he had 
lost them. On this account his communication 
would be exceedingly brief; but he hoped it 
would be interesting to those who were desir- 
ous of prosecuting similar observations. It was 
unnecessary for him to repeat to any person 
versed in modern geology, that there was no 
difference of opinion among geologists, who had 
well considered the subject, as to the fact of 
the vegetable origin of coal; but there was a 
difference of opinion as to the circumstances 
under which the vegetable masses were accu- 
mulated which formed what are now beds of 
coal; and in order that this subject might be 
perfectly understood, several courses of inves- 
tigation might be followed. That which ap- 
peared the most obvious and direct was to 
examine the coal itself, in order to discover 
the nature of the plants of which it was made. 
In consequence of the facilities afforded for 
polishing it, and looking at it by means of 
transmitted light, some progress had been made 
in this mode of investigation. He was informed 
that Mr. Hutton of Newcastle had observed, 
in the Northumberland coals, certain cells in 
which large quantities of gas were contained; 
and that analogous cells were discovered in 
some anthracitic coal received from South Wales, 
but with this difference, that the cells in the 
Newcastle coal contained small substances in 
them, while those of the anthracitic coal were 
entirely empty. He (Mr. Phillips) had some- 
time ago determined to put in practice some 
ingenious recommendations of Mr. Reeve, who 
had discovered the means of making apparent 
to the senses the vegetable tissues in fossils by 
@ process of combustion. In March last, he 
had observed some Staffordshire coal burning 
in the grate, and he was led to inquire into the 
nature of the plant of which it was made. This 
coal was remarkable for the extraordinary cur- 
vatures it took during the progress of burning; 
indeed it formed complete curls. It was not 
what was called a bituminous coal, and did not 
cake; it was an open-burning coal, yielding an 
ash mostly white, and partly yellow. He was 
impressed with the analogy it presented to the 
combustion of certain sorts of peat ofa laminated 
texture. Inexamining the ashes, he was gratified 
to find abundant traces of what appeared to him 
to be ofa vegetable character. He had preserved 
some of these, and would now submit them to 
inspection. He had received from Sir H. de 
la Beche a quantity of ashes from the anthracite 
coal, in which ashes vegetable tissues were also 
found. Some years ago, he (Mr. Phillips) 
thought that the evidences were more in favour 
of the origin of many beds of coal from the drift- 
ing up of plants, than of the origin of beds of 
coal from plants growing on the spot; but he 
had since learned many things, which would 
have enabled him, had he known them hefore, 
to have made his argument more complete. 
The evidence now presented was one of many 
phenomena, which increased the probability 
that the plants were not laid together by the 
drifting of forests—it tended very much to di- 
minish the force of the conclusions which he 
formerly entertained; but he was infinitely 
more delighted with the progress of truth than 
with the maintenance ot any particular view. 
His communication was not yet in a state for 
publication; but he was anxious that it should 
be known that there was so easy a mode of de- 
tecting those vegetable tissues which enter into 
the composition of coal. 

Dr. Buckland thought it better to refer the 
preparations laid on the table by Mr. Phillips 





to a committee of microscopic observers, than 





invite discussion on that which nobody could 
see.* 

3. Mr. Williamson’s paper discussed at great 
length the question alluded to in the note just 
written at the bottom of our page, i.e. the drift 
and subsidence theories; the latter of which, 
though supported on the evidence of the fossil. 
trees on the Bolton Railway and in other places, 
he considered to be inconclusive, and adhered to 
the drift-theory. His opinion was fortified by 
the occurrence of sea-shells and the remains of 
aquatic animals in the coal strata of sedimental, 
and he contended subaqueous, deposit; espe- 
cially the scales, &c. of the megalichthys. It is 
quite unnecessary to go into the details re. 
specting sites and fossil remains, with which 
Mr. W. supported his hypothesis; which it 
was agreed should be considered in conjunc- 
tion with a paper by Mr. Binney. ~ 

Section D, 

1. Dr. Royle, ‘‘ On the Growth of Cotton in India.” 

2. Mr. Bazley exhibited specimens of Cotton and of 
living Cotton-Plants. 

3. Mr. H. E, Strickland, ‘‘ On a specimen of Halcyon 
Smyrnensis from Asia Minor.” 

4. Mr. Dawbarn exhibited the Fruit of the Black 
Poplar. 

5. Mr. Peach exhibited a collection of Shells from 
Cornwall, and some undescribed species of Cornish 
Zoophytes. 

1. Dr. Royle’s paper, as might be expected, 
made a great sensation in the capital of the 
cotton-spinning trade; and either sprung out 
of the efforts of the committee of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, on the products and commerce 
of India (of which Dr. Royle is so distinguished 
a member), or has been greatly advanced by 
that body. As we have lately, however, re- 
viewed Dr. Royle’s work on these important 
points generally, we do not deem it necessary 
here to go at length into the single question 
of cotton. 

Dr. R. had originally believed there were 
eight species of cotton in India; but he was 
now of opinion that they might be reduced 
to four, the others being merely varieties. 
T'wo of these were natives of India; one, the 
common herbaceous cotton, which produced 
the cotton-wool imported into this country from 
India; the other, which he called Gossypium 
arboreum, grew in the hedges in many places, 
and especially near the houses of fakeers. It 
was valued on account of the fineness and silki- 
ness of its fibre, and was generally used in the 
manufacture of head-dresses. The third va- 
riety was that usually known as the Brazilian 
cotton, which differed from al] others in bear- 
ing its seeds in clusters; and the fourth was 
the American cotton, originally, he believed, a 
native of Mexico; from which not only the 
Upland and Sea-Island cottons of the United 
States, but the Egyptian, Barbadian, and Bour- 
bon cottons, had all been produced by differences 
of soil, climate, and cultivation. He had at one 
time doubted whether the black-seeded Sea- 
Island cotton could be of the same species with 
the green-seeded Upland; but he had heard 
such conclusive evidence of the gradual change 
of the one into the other by cultivation, that 
he could not entertain any further doubt upon 
the subject. Hitherto the quality of the Ame- 
rican cotton had greatly excelled that of India; 
but he thought it would appear, that the differ- 
ence had been causedrather by the skilful culture 
bestowed on the plant in America, than by any 
inherent superiority in the cotton itself. In 
America the cultivation of a cotton-field was 





* The grand argument whether coal-beds are formed 
by vegetation drifted into estuaries or seas, or by being 
covered in situ, seems to us very like the igneous and 
aqueous dispute of our forefathers ; for it is evident 
that they are formed in both ways.—L£d, L. G. 
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conducted on the plan of a garden; that was, 
attention was paid to each separate plant, 
and no garden could be more carefully tended. 

The plants were kept about eight feet asunder ; 

and each was carefully hoed, and kept perfectly 
free from weeds. In India, on the contrary, 
cotton was subjected to common field-culture ; 
and the plants were not only permitted to grow 
up together, just as they might happen to 
spring, but were frequently mixed with other 
crops, and almost universally choked with 
weeds. In America, too, great care was exer- 
cised in the gathering of the cotton as soon as 
it was ripe, and before the leaf, growing close 
under the pod, became withered and friable, so 
as to mix with the cotton. In India very little 
care was taken on this head; some of the pods 
were gathered before they were ripe, and others 
allowed to remain on the plant till the leaves 
were withered; the cotton was consequently 
mixed with fragments of them, which greatly 
diminished its value in the market. Then, 
again, after being gathered, instead of being 
immediately separated from the seed, as in the 
United States, it was frequently stored for 
months in pits in the ground; and the oil 00z- 
ing out of the seed, greatly injured its colour 
and fibre. Until, therefore, an adequate trial 
had been made of a more careful system of 
culture and management in India, it was im- 
possible to say what would be the quality of 
the produce of that country. Dr. Royle then 
detailed at some length the different experi- 
ments which had been made during the last 
fifty years, under the auspices of the court of 
directors and the Indian government, to intro- 
duce new varieties, and an improved system of 
culture. These, however, had been tov much 
confined to the mere introduction of new va- 
ricties, instead of promoting a more careful 
and scientific mode of cultivation. One fact, 
at least, had been demonstrated by these ex- 
periments—namely, that the exotic species of 
cotton did not perish or deteriorate in India; for 
they were growing wild in the neighbourhood 
of several of the places where they had been 
cultivated, and in other places the cultivation 
had been continued by the natives. 

Samples of the cotton produced at Coim- 
batore were exhibited to the Section; and the 
New-Orleans cotton grown on the red soil was 
quite equal to the first qualities of the same 
cotton produced in the United States. 

General Briggs expressed an opinion that 
American cotton would not eventually be found 
to succeed in so low a latitude as Coimbatore; 
and that the land-tax in that part of India 
would also present serious obstacles to success- 
fulcultivation, After some little discussion on 
this subject, 

Dr. Royle stated that he had not the slightest 
doubt that India would shortly produce an 
abundant supply of cotton of every quality that 
could be required, and at a price which would 
give it a preference in this country. Even if 
the produce per acre should be smaller than 
in the United States, it must be recollected 
that the expenses of cultivation were also much 
smaller,—costing in India only about six or 
eight rupees per acre; whilst in the United 
States it amounted to at least sixty rupees. 

The other proceedings in this Section offered 
nothing of general interest, though they sup- 
plied some curious betanical and zoological 
novelties, 

Section F. 
1. Mr. Shuttleworth, ‘‘ On the Vital Statistics of the 


Spinners and Piecers employed in the fine Cotton-Mills 
of Manchester.” 


2. Sir Charles Shaw, ‘ On the Criminal Statistics of 
Manchester,” 





3. Mr. James Heywood, “ Tables relative to Degrees 
taken in Oxford and Cambridge during the 16th, 17th, 
and 19th Centuries.” 

4, Prof. Powell, ‘‘ On Academic Statistics.” 

5. Mr. Porter, ‘“‘ On the Monts de Piété in Ireland.” 

1. Mr. Shuttleworth addressed the meeting, 
with his paper in his hand, referring to it occa- 
sionally for the particulars in a tabular form. 

The tables which I have to present to the 
Section relate to the nineteen cotton-mills in 
Manchester, which are engaged in spinning 
fine numbers of yarn. These are the whole of 
the establishments in this town so employed. 
As such mills require to be kept at a higher 
temperature than is necessary in spinning com- 
mon numbers, it has been generally considered 
that the health of the work-people engaged in 
them was exposed to more injury than attended 
any other kind of factory-labour. In conse- 
quence of this prevailing opinion, and as the 
conditions under which the fine spinners are 
placed are certainly somewhat peculiar, it was 
thought desirable, when the factory-commission 
was appointed in 1833, to collect a body of in- 
formation, which should be confined exclusively 
to them as a separate and distinct class of 
spinners. 

The parties concerned in the inquiry, anxious 
to have the facts collected under such circum- 
stances as to entitle the statement of them to 
every confidence, requested me, as a person 
wholly unconnected with the spinning business, 
and having no interested feeling in the result 
of the investigation, to undertake the responsi- 
bility of conducting it. I accordingly drew up 
a series of questions, to be answered personally 
and individually by each operative spinner—to 
agents, consisting of professional accountants, 
and one of our most respectable and intelligent 
surgeons, who were employed to go through 
the mills, and receive the answers of the work- 
men. ‘That the answers might be given con- 
siderately, and after due preparation, every 
spinner was furnished with a list of the ques- 
tions a day or two before the agents visited 
them to receive their replies. The facts and 
statements, thus most carefully and scrupulously 
collected, were then arranged by me under the 
heads exhibited in the tables, and afterwards 
delivered in evidence to the factory-commis- 
sioners sitting in Manchester at the time, and 
their accuracy verified on oath by myself and 
the agents employed. It happened, however, 
that the documents were not forwarded to Lon- 
don until the commissioners sitting there had 
decided on closing the inquiry; and these tables 
therefore were not included in the report of 
the commission. As the information they con- 
tain is entitled to the fullest reliance, and has 
not hitherto been published, I have been re- 
quested to offer it to this Section as a contri- 
bution which may possess some interest and im- 
portance in vital statistics. 

The 19 mills in question worked 69 hours 
per week, and employed 837 spinners, who are 
adults, of whom 

16 were under 21 years of age. 
176 from 21 to 25 inclusive. 
196 ,, 26—30 ,, 
155 , 31—35 ,, 
152 ,, 36—40  ,, 

oo, 2—8 ,, 

33 ,, 46—50 ,, 

os, a= , 

5 , 55—60 ,, 

And 1 above 60. 


837 Total. 
And these spinners employed 
girls as piccers. 
The tables are five in number. 
The 1st contains the number of spinners in 
each mill, classed into periods of five years, ac- 


8233 boys and 


cording to age, from 21 to 60. The average 
years that the spinners of each period had 
worked in cotton-mills; and the number of 
individuals in each period who had been sick, 
and the number of days of sickness, in the 
year 1832. 

The 2d contains a statement of the number 
and ages of the spinners unmarried, and the 


same married; the ages of their wives when |% 


married; the health and mortality of their 
wives; the number and mortality of their chil- 
dren; the number of children that have never 
worked; the number of children that have 
worked in cotton-mills; the number that have 
worked in other employments; the mortality 
of the children in each class ; the cases of dis- 
tortion; and the cases of mutilation from ma- 
chinery. 

The 3d is a statement of the number of spin- 
ners; their average age; the years they have 
worked in mills; the state of their health; the 
number of piecers; and the opinion of the 
spinners on the effect of factory-labour on the 
health of the piecers. 

The 4th contains a digest of the facts stated 
in the preceding tables, relating to the spinners 
and their piecers. 

The 5th is the same, relating to the wives 
and families of the spinners. 

The general results are as follows: — There 
are 837 spinners, whose united ages are 27,367, 
making an average of 32 years for each spinner. 
They have worked in cotton-mills 19,133 years, 
which is equal to 22 years and 10 months for 
each. Of the total number, 255, or nearly 304 
per cent, were absent from work on account of 
sickness in the year 1832, an aggregate of 
6,296 days, or an average of 244 days for each 
of the 255 who were sick, or 7} days for each 
of the whole number of spinners employed. 
Of the 837 spinners, 621, or 74 per cent, re- 
ported themselves to have “ good ;”’ 171, or 24 
per cent, to have “pretty good ;’’ and 45, or 
about 2 per cent, to have “indifferent health.” 
The 837 spinners employed 3233 boys and 
girls as piecers, or something less than an 
average of 4 piecers to each spinner; of these 


oS oo 


By pn, tah, 


2 et Shee 


piecers, 488, or 12 per cent, were relations of f 


the spinners. 707, or rather more than 84 
per cent, of the spinners were married. The 
united ages of the wives, when married, were 
15,3763 years, equal to 21 years for each. The 
number of years of the marriages was 7,907 


and 5 months, equal to 11 years and 2 months [| 


for each marriage. In this period 26 of the 


wives, or rather more than 33 per cent, were te 


dead; and 681, or nearly 96} per cent, were 
living. Of the living, 422, or 62 per cent, 
were reported to enjoy “ good;’’ 151, or 22} 
per cent, to have “pretty good ;’’ and 108, or 
15} per cent, to have “ indifferent health.” 


to 44 to each marriage. Of these children, 
1,922, or 604 per cent of the whole, were alive ; 


and 1244, or 394 per cent, were dead. Of the | 


children alive, 1,225, and of those who were 
dead, 1,221, making 2,466, or 774 per cent, 
had never been occupied in any kind of work. 
640, or about 22 per cent of the whole, had 
worked in cotton-mills; and 58, or nearly 14 
per cent, had worked at other employments. 
Out of the 640 who had worked in mills, 18, or 
about 23 per cent, were dead; and out of the 


The | 
married spinners had had 3166 children, equal 


58 who had worked at other employments, 4, or 


nearly 7 per cent, were dead. The cases of 


distortion among the 640 factory-children were, | 


8, or 13 per cent; and there were among them | 


7 cases, or something more than 1 per cent, of 
mutilations by machinery. 





A long discussion ensued on Mr, Shuttles 
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worth’s paper, in which much stress was laid, 
on the comparative good health, and freedom 
from accident, enjoyed by spinners in cotton- 
mills, in contradiction to the received opinion, 
that the employment was unhealthy, and the 
workpeople exposed to mutilation and loss of 
life. It was stated, inter alia, however, that 
there were ten years of difference in the dura- 
tion of life between country-mills and town- 
mills; and the salubrity of the occupation, as 
equal to that of agricultural labour, was as- 
cribed to the business being carried on under 
cover. In answer to a question by Mr. P. 
Holland, Mr. Shuttleworth said, thattheaverage 
sickness of these 857 spinners was rather more 
than seven days per cent per annum. Mr. 
Holland thought this was a remarkable fact. 
In the Plymouth dockyards the average sick- 
ness of the men was 14 days per cent per an- 
num. It would seem, then, that factory-em- 
ployment, which was generally considered one 
of the most unhealthy occupations, was, in 
reality, more healthy than that of the persons 
employed in dockyards, although the latter 
were constantly in the open air. 

It seemed to be generally conceded that the 
tendency of factory-work was to shorten the 
duration of life, though it was difficult to trace 
what became of such individuals as left the fac- 
tories after they arrived at that age when their 
strength was no longer adequate to the labour. 
Mr. [!. Chadwick mentioned that inquiries were 
now in progress to ascertain these points, which 
would, in his opinion, remove many of the 
errors that prevailed. Where mills were situ- 
ated in rural districts, and where the dwelling- 
houses of the operatives were properly con- 
structed, the health of the factory-workpeople 
was fully equal to that of persons employed 
in field-labour. At the village of Catrine, in 
Ayrshire, for example, it had been ascertained 
that the annual mortality was one in fifty-four 
of the factory-operatives; while in Manchester 
the number of deaths was one in twenty-cight. 
This ought to convince any one that it was 
something cise than the nature of their em- 
ployment which gave rise to so high a rate of 
mortality amoung the iahabitants of Manches- 
ter. He had often heard it said by the factory- 
commissioners that they could tell at once, 
from the appearance of a spinner, whether he 
had worked in a well-ventilated mill or in one 
badly ventilated; and also whether he resided 
in a part of the town which was propertly 
drained, or the contrary. In a mill, lately 
built by Mr. Smith of Deanston, the rooms of 
which were 16 feet high, and the whole of 
which was ventilated on the best principle, he 
understood that the average sickness was not 
more than half of what had been stated by Mr. 
Shuttleworth as occurring in the rills in Man- 
chester. When mills of that construction had 
become general, when the dwelling-houses of 
the poor were built with due regard to the 
health of the inmates, and when the drainage 
of the streets in which the labouring classes 
chiefly resided was thoroughly enforced, he had 
no doubt, that so far from.the value of life 
among them being beiew the average, it would 
be found to be considerably above that of agri- 
cultural labourers. In the village of Deanston 
that state of things had already been realised: 
the health of the spinners there, according to 
the testimony of the medical men in the neigh- 
bourhood, was much superior to that of the 
rural population. 

Mr. G. W. Wood, who was in the chair, 
closed the discussion by observing that, before 
another twelve months had elapsed, in all pro- 

bability a drainage-bill and a buildings-regula- 


tion-bill would have removed many of those | 
sources of disease in large towns to which 
allusion had been made.* 

2. Sir C. Shaw (the chief commissioner of 
the Manchester police-force, and to whose care 
and conduct the town and neighbourhood are | 
deeply indebted) brought forward a statement | 
of the criminal statistics of the place, furnish- 
ing facts of extreme importance to all popu- | 
lous parts of the empire. His analysis of cases | 
of misdemeanour brought before the police on| 
Saturdays and Sundays from the 22d January | 
to the 15th of June 1842, gave very curious | 
and striking results, which were clearly shewn | 
in a well-constructed table of classes, crimes, , 
sexes, employments, religion, educated or un- | 
educated, place of birth, &c. &c. 

Hence a clue to the discovery of some of the 
sources of crime and immorality which seem to | 
have escaped general observation, was found :— | 
thus, out of 646 offenders, 320 wanted employ- | 
ment on an average of eight months and twenty- 
five days previous to their apprehension ;—| 
of 326 persons in employment, and receiving | 
weekly wages, 318 had been paid on Saturdays; | 
—of 1467. 12s. 84d. (money in possession of of- | 
fenders on leaving their homes), 910. Os. 73d. | 
was obviously squandered in promoting drunk- | 


_ 

3. Mr. J. Grantham, *‘ On Iron as a material for Ship- 
building.” 

4. Mr. J. S. Russell, ‘* Report on the form of Ships,” 

5. Prof. Moseley, ‘‘ On the Constant Indicator.” 

6. Mr. Vignoles, ‘‘ On Lebenheim’s new principle of 
Manufactures for Tapestry, Carpeting, &c.” 

7. Capt. Sleigh, ‘‘ On Floating Breakwaters.” 

The above was the list for the day ; but, with 
the exception of No. 6, which we have thought 
deserving of a more copious report, we hays 
now merely to say that 

(3.) Mr. Grantham read a short paper on 
the use of iron in the construction of vessels, 
insisting (as in his publication on the subject) 
on the advantages of iron over timber; and ex. 
plaining certain improvements in the building 
of iron vessels, 

(4.) Mr. S. Russell made a communication 
on some experiments which had been made 
with a dynamometer of new invention for the 
purpose of testing the force necessary to tow 
vessels constructed according to the models 


' suggested by his experiments on waves, the re- 


sults of which shewed that the force necessary 
to tow through the water, at a given speed, a 
vessel on that construction, was very much 
smaller than that necessary for a vessel built 
according to the ordinary rules. 

(5.) Prof. Moseley read a paper on the re- 


enness, crime, and misery;—the number of| sults obtained from a new indicator for steain- 
children exposed to want by such improper ex- | engines, by which the amount of work actually 





penditure amounted to 674;—27 persons were 
actually paid in beer-shops, &c.; thereby plac- 
ing them in the most favourable position to get 
drunk ;—of 646, only 53 prisoners had been 
visited by clergymen, and received religious 
instruction :—that of 646 taken into custody, 
446 were natives of England, 14 of Wales, 14 
of Scotland, 172 of Treland; 299 were of the 
Established Church, 85 of the Roman Catholic, 
45 of dissenting churches, and 217 who stated 
they had “ no religion.” From which analysis 
we infer, that the greater portion of crime, de- 


bauchery, &c. which takes place on Saturdays | 


and Sundays, is caused, in the first instance, by 
the weekly payment of wages on Saturdays ;+ 
2dly, by payment of wages in beer-shops, pub- 
lic houses, &c.; 3dly, by want of proper religi- 
ous instruction; 4thly, by want of some em- 
ployment. 

3,4. Mr. James Weywood's and Mr. B. Pow- 
ell’s communications brought out some anti- 


quarian information relative to the number of | 


degrees, &c. taken at Cambridge and Oxford in 
the 16th and 17th centuries, shewing their in- 
crease to the present date. Mr. Powell’s paper 
was a continuation of one he read at Birming- 
ham, and related to the proportion of students 
at Oxford who proceeded to degrees, instead of 
“not coming up to the scratch,” or “ being 
plucked.” 

5. Mr. H. J. Porter on the Monts de Piété in 


Ireland, continued his account of these pawn- | 


broking establishments, which he held to be 
eminently beneficial to the poor. 
Section G, 


1. Mr. G..W. Buck, “On the Pressure of Earth against 


Walls.” 
2. Sir J. Ro»ison, ‘‘ Notice on making Street-paving 
Blocks from Round Timber, now proposed in Paris.” 





* In these statistical inquiries as to the health and 
longevity of various manufacturers, we were rather sur- 
prised never to hear reference made to Mr. ‘Thackerah’s 
curious volume on the subject, which we remember 
reviewing in the Literary Gazelle a good many years 
ago. 

+ This seems to be the most prolific source of crime 
and misconduct. The Sunday immediately following is 
an idle day; and the released jabourer, with money to 
spend, is but too apt to fall into irregular and vicious 
courses. Where wages could be paid in the middle of 
the week, it would remove the temptation to evil, and go 
far to remedy this degradation among the lower orders. 


—Ed. L. G. 


| performed is accurately registered. After de- 
|tailing these results, he remarked that the 
jimportance of an instrument by which the 
| proprietors of steam-engines could obtain an 
| accurate record of the work actually performed 
| by them, could scarcely be overrated. 

| (6.) This paper was read by Mr. Viguoles. 
| Mr. Duncan, of London, attended on behalt of 
|the original inventor, M. Lebenheim, of Ber- 
j lin, to give explanations. The specimens ex- 
| hibited were of the most various character :— 
|a magnificent full-sized copy of the Battle 
}of Austerlitz: one of the celebrated picture 
be Lord Francis Egerton’s Hawking- Party, in 
which the likeness of the noble owner was 
| faithfully preserved; this specimen had all the 
striking character of the original painting, and 
was of the same size. A third was a copy of 
Raphael’s Holy Family, soft as a miniature: 
fruit, flowers, birds, and a variety of exceed- 
ingly beautiful carpeting patterns. 

| It may be observed, that the principle of 
| ee copies by transverse sections of 
numerous vertical stems closely cemented to- 
gether, appears in the mode in which the an- 
cient mosaics, consisting of parallelopipedons 
of stone, and the modern Tunbridge Wells ware, 
of similar pieces of wood, are each made. But 
the application of the same idea to worsted, in 
the India-rubber solution as a cement, gives 
us one of the most extraordinary creations of 
the present age. 

The fabrics of carpet, tapestry,* &c., now 
| exhibited, are formed in their exterior and pic- 
|tured surface with the ends or points of very 
short cuts from woollen threads, dyed of vari- 
lous colours previously to their being used or 
|applied. ‘There is no printing, nor putting on, 
jnor dabbing on of colours, All the colours 
|seen are produced from the ends or tips of 
| dyed threads of these colours being presented 
/to the eye and being placed together. ‘The 
jblending and shading are merely effects of 
|skill in placing threads side by side so as to 
| produce the results intended. ‘These short cuts 
|do not exceed in length one-eight of an inch, 
‘and are all standing vertically. While one end 


————- 





} 
| 





| * We first directed attention to these beautiful fabrics 
jin Lit. Gax. No. 1320, p. 314.—Ed. L. G. 
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— 
ofeach of these cuts is presented to the eye, | 
the other is made to adhere toa cloth hy means | 
of dissolved Indian-rubber. Familiarly it may 
he said, that the root fixed firmly in an Indian 
ruber soil throws up its short stem of beauty. 
Necessarily these stems are numerous, but 
varying in number according to their thick- | 
yess; some of the specimens produced con- 
tained as many as 4000 cuts or ends of threads 
yithin the surface of a square inch, 

Ifeach pattern or picture could not be mul- 
tiplied so as to furnish hundreds or thousands 
of fac-similes, the fabrics exhibited would be 
elaborate works of art, curious and interesting ; 
but being then necessarily produced at more 
cost of time and money than oil-paiutings, 
which would be much superior to them, they 
would literally be useless except as curiosities 
in selections of works of art, by reason of the 
waterials with which they had been constructed. 
These fabrics, however, while they form the 
triumph of art, as produced from dyed woollen 
threads, possess the far greater and more ex- 
traordinary advantage, that they are capabie of | 
being multiplied, when once produced, into 
any number of fac-similes. The process, as 
far as regards the peculiar machinery by which 
the fabrics are produced in numbers and with 
such perfection, is a secret, or a description of 
it, with drawings, would be furnished; but it 
approximates to the following method, at least 
in its principles. 

Two frames, containing perforated plates of 
zine, or a reticulation of very fine wires or stifi- 
ened canvass, may be considered as placed, say, 
the upper frame five feet from the lower one, 
and each being of a similar size, say, to the 
picture now produced of the Holy Family after 
Raphael. Dyed threads of wool are passed by 
a workman, possessing the skill of an artist, 
through the frame below, and then, being kept 
exactly perpendicular, through the frame above. 
On viewing the top of the frame above, when 
cropped or cut even, the workman finds that he 
has formed a picture of the holy family, every 
thread being to his satisfaction in its proper 
place to produce the form, the features, the 
colours, the lights and shades, he wished to 
express. ‘The whole mass of threads between 
the two frames forms one block of picture. 
Measures are adopted for compressing this 
mass together tightly, so that it shall bear 
the process which has then to be pursued. 
This consists in smearing the upper surface | 
with dissolved Indian rubber, upon which a 
canvass or cloth of the size of the frame is 
placed. The canvass adheres to the Indian 
rubber, and the ends of the threads of the pic- 
ture take root in it, and also adhere with sur- 
prising firmness. With a very sharp instru- 
ment the block of wool is then sliced {through 
at the distance of an eighth of an inch, or more 
or less, as the manufacturer pleases, from the 
ends fixed into the Indian rubber, and thus 
picture No. 1 starts into life. ‘This process is 
continued with the whole block of threads, a 
like picture being obtained from every slice 
taken from the block. If the block of wool be 
five feet in length, and each picture took away 
an eighth of an inch from the length of the 
wool, one block would form 480 facsimiles, 
without any waste of material. There is no 
limit, but the size of the manufacturing rooms, 
to the length of these blocks, at least so we are 
assured; and consequently thousands of fac- 
similes can be produced of any pattern. In- 
stead of the cuts being an eighth of an inch, 
they may be longer or shorter. For curtains, 
table-covers, or other pliable articles, the short 








cut would be used; while for carpets and rugs, 


where a thick rich frail was desired, the cuts 
would be of greater length. ‘The manufacture 
of these articles appears to be adapted for chair, 
sofa, and ottoman-covers and table- mats, tapes- 
try for walls and ceilings, curtains, screens, and 
table-covers, and for hearth-rugs and carpets; 
and, considering the extraordinary beauty of 
the articles, they can, in consequence of the 
certainty and rapidity of the manufacture, and 
the multiplication of the patterns, be furnished 
at a cheap rate; say from 4s, to 20s. per square 
yard, according to the design, quality, and 
finish. 

Although the manufacture of these articles 
is not of British origin, nor at present existing 
in Great Britain, to produce commercial results, 
yet it is to be expected that a country so emi- 
nently skilled as England is in the fabrication 
of every article which is ornamental and useful, 
may be excited to vie in this new branch of 
trade with the progress of its foreign neighbours ; 
and if there be one place in the world more 
than another where industry and skill stand 
pre-eminent in accomplishing every thing that 
is possible and great in manufacture, it is Man- 
chester. 

The Common Dinner.—In the evening the 
Union-dinner took place in the Wellington Con- 
cert-room, a spacious and well-proportioned 
hail. The President in the chair: and on the 
dais beside him many distinguished persons, 
as there were indeed at all the long tables 
which stretched down the floor. With the de- 
tails of this entertainment we need not fill our 
page: suflice it to say that it went off in a very 
agreeable and satisfactory manner. The ad- 
dress of Mr. Murchison was peculiarly happy, 
and his offer of a motto for the Association 
(after Mr. Whewell’s opening damper) was 
hailed with loud applause. “‘ Esto perPETua” 
was thus adopted for future ages, and, we doubt 
not, will never be forgotten at the future meet- 
ings. Professor Sedgwick’s and the American 
Minister's speeches were also eloquent and e!- 
fective, even beyond the general tone of the 
evening, though made gratifying by acknow- 
ledzments from such men as Bessel and Jacobi. 
We cannot resist the pleasure of transcribing 
the following heart-born passage from Prof. 
Sedgwick’s touching address. After speaking 
of some of the procecdings of the Association, 
he said: “There was, however, a promenade 
which I took in the earlier part of the day, 
which produced a stil! deeper impression on 
my mind,—I mean a walk through some of the 
dark streets, corners, and alleys of your town, 
amidst the smoke of chimneys and the roar of 
engiues; and there I had exhibited to myself 
some of the most wonderful monuments cf skill 
ever matured by the hand of man, and forming 
some of the glories of your town. But in going 
through these dark corners, in talking to men 
whose brows were smeared with dirt, aud whose 
hands were black with soot, I found apon them, 
nevertheless, the marks of intellectual minds, 
and the proofs of high character ; and I con- 
versed with men who in their own way, and in 
may ways bearing upon the purposes of life, 
were far my superiors. I would wish the mem- 
bers of the British Association to mingle them- 
selves with these artisans, in these perhaps 
overlooked corners of our great cities; for, as 
I talked with them, the feeling prevailing in 
my mind was that of the intellectual capacity 
manifest in the humbler orders of population 
in Manchester. This is a great truth, which | 
wish all the members of this Association to 
bear away with them, that while the institutions 
and customs of man set up a barrier, and draw a 
great and harsh line between man and man, the 





hand of the Almighty stamps its finest impress 
upon the soul of many « man who never rises 
beyond the ranks of comparative poverty and 
obscurity. Hence arises a Jesson of great prac- 
tical importance, that we should learn in our 
walks through life, in our mingling with the 
busy scenes of the world, a lesson of practical 
wisdom, of kindness, of humility, of regard to 
our fellow-beings. If we aspire to the name 
and character of philosophers, let us also have 
a longing after the character of benevolent men 
and Christians. Do not suppose for a moment 
that I am holding any levelling doctrines; far 
from it. I seek but to consolidate the best in- 
stitutions of society; for in these same walks I 
have impressed upon my mind at every step 
the great importance of law and order ; for what 
is all intellect but the manifestation of law and 
order of a particular kind? But I do wish that 
the barriers between man and man, between 
rank and rank, should not be harsh, and high, 
and thorny; but rather that they should be a 
kind of sunk fence, sufficient to draw lines of 
demarcation hetween one and another, and yet 
such that the smile of gladness and the voice 
of cheerfulness might pass over, and be felt and 
heard on the other side.” 

From Mr. Everett’s address we select also the 
following passages :—** Suppose that my friend, 
the president of the Geological Section, at this 
end of the table (Mr. Murchison), should be 
able to make a visit to us in the west, as he has 
ventured so far into the north and east, and 
were able to add a grand Transatlantic Silurian 
kingdom to that domain which his ingenuity 
has conquered at home, and to establish beyond 
doubt, that, in the primeval ages, our two coun- 
tries were part and parcel of the same centi- 
nent, and that the ocean-billows which now 
separate them are but the remains of that grand 
cataclysm in which the isthmus of communica- 
tion was submerged ;—would not this be hailed 
with pleasure, and this splendid generalisation 
be welcomed by every man of science into the 
circle of his favourite theories? Then, I ask 
you, gentlemen, is it a less interesting fact, 
that, in crossing this mighty ocean to Ame- 
rica, you find there the traces, not of similar 
strata of coal and gypsum, not the like forma- 
tions of sandstone, and granite, and graywacke, 
but the traces of kindred families of rational 
beings? Is it not a delightful fact, that the 
foot-prints you first meet there are not those of 
the fossil animals, whose paradoxical existence 
was ripened in ages into which history strives 
in vain to penetrate even to the vestibule—but 
the footsteps of men, of kindred men, of men 
descended from your blood and your revered 
ancestry, and called with you hand in hand to 
walk together over the great stage of account- 
able existence, and to engage with you in the 
investigation of all those high and grand pro- 
blems that are tasking the minds of civilised 
men in this age of the world? It seems to me, 
my lord, that ifit is the great object of science, 
as Sir John Herschel has said, to expand and 
elevate the mind, is there in the topics con- 
sidered by all the Sections this day—is there 
one more calculated to expaid and elevate the 
rational mind, than such a connexion between 
two great countrics? Why, it is only since 
the reign of James the Second and Charles 
the First, which is but as yesterday in the long | 
line of British history, that a few adven- 
turers rather stole across the ocean than 
navigated it. ‘Two hundred years have passed 
away, and, out of that little insignificant germ 
of national existence, millions and millions | 
have grown up, and formed a great and mighty 
nation, in close connexion with your own. 
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And in whatever light we regard each other, 
whether commercially, politically, literarily, so- 
cially, or morally, it is destined, like the dearest 
connexion of domestic life, ‘for better and 
for worse,’ to exercise an all-powerful influ- 
ence upon each other,—I believe I may say, 
without exaggeration, to the end of time. 
Why, my lord, when we are prosperous—when 
America is prosperous—her prosperity is felt 
in the hut of the humblest hand-loom weaver 
in Lancashire; when our industry Janguishes, 
do not the pulses of your industry, especially 
here in this noble city of Manchester, beat 
(Iam sorry to say) proportionally feeble and 
slow?” After some striking allusions to ihe 
growth of cotton in America, and its introduc- 
tion into British manufactories, he added, “ This 
is one illustration of our connexion, drawn 
from the material world. In the world of sci- 
ence, I would rather say there has never been 
a separation between us. There are no boun- 
dary-questions here.” 


MONDAY.—Sectroys. 

[We now address ourselves to the proceedings of this 
day, generally one of the most miscellaneous in the 
meeting; and comprehending very various and useful 
information.] 

Section A. 

1, Prof. Braschmann, ‘Considerations upon the Prin- 
ciples of Equilibrium and Motion.” 

2. Prof. Jacobi, ‘‘ On a new general Principle of Ana- 
lytic Mechanics.” 

3. The Dean of Ely, ‘‘ Upon the Report of the Com- 
missioners for the Restoration of lost Standards of 
Weights and Measures, and upon their proposal for the 
introduction of a Decimal System.” 

4. Mr. W.S. Harris, ‘‘ Reports of the Meteorological 
Observations made at Plymouth during the last year.” 


5. Prof. Bache (of Philadelphia), ‘‘ Report on the 
Meteorology of the United States of America.” 

6. Mr. Nasmyth, “ Application of the Theory of De- 
finite Proportions to the explanation of the Forms of 
Clouds.” 

7. Mr. Hopkins, ‘ On the Meteorology of the Northern 
Atlantic.” 

1, After the oral communication by Professor 
Braschmann, the Dean of Ely expressed a hope 
that the valuable exposition, of so abstract and 
difficult a nature, given by the learned professor 
might be reduced to writing, and delivered to 
the Association. And Sir W. Hamilton con- 
curred, and observed, that all, even those fa- 
miliar with publications on the subject, would 
fully agree, that to understand the considera- 
tions advanced by Prof. Braschmann, a written 
abstract was requisite. Need we say more to 
shew the inutility of attempting to convey a 
knowledge of such communications in a brief 
summary? 

A like remark is applicable to the paper 
(No. 2) by Professor Jacobi, translated from 
the Italian language, read, and designated by 
the Dean of Ely as one of the most important 
announcements ever made in modern times. 
Prof. Jacobi’s new general principle of ana- 
lytic mechanics may be applied to a great num- 
ber of questions in the integral calculus; and 
we are happy to inform mathematicians that 
the distinguished professor has collected these 
several applications into a very extensive me- 
moir, which he hopes to publish on his return 
to Konigsberg, and to present to the Associa- 
tion as soon as printed. 

3. The “ Report of the Commissioners 
(Herschel, Bailey, Lubbock, Sheepskanks, Pea- 
cocke, &c.) for the restoration of the standards 
of weights and measures lost in the fire of the 
Houses of Parliament, and their proposal for 
the introduction of a decimal system,” has been 
already published, and is doubtless in the pos- 
session of most of those whom it concerns for 
consideration or adoption. At present, of 
course, it represents only the recommendations 
of men who have minutely examined the sub- 





ject, and who form a most efficient board for 
such investigation, but of recommendations 
which are likely to be approved by the legisla- 
ture, and to become the law of the land. The 
principal changes then likely to come into 
Operation are a decimal scale of coinage and 
a decimal subdivision of weights and measures. 
The commissioners were nearly unanimous in 
the decision to adhere strictly to all the pri- 
mary units, viz. the pound sterling, the yard, 
and also the foot, the acre, the gallon, and the 
imperial pound,—believing that any attempt to 
interfere materially with these primary units 
in ordinary use would produce much confusion 
and bad consequences in the every-day transac- 
tions of life. They recommend, however, with 
regard to weights, that the standard pound 
should be the representative of the avoirdupois, 
and not, as hitherto, of the troy pound ; and that 
hereafter the use of the troy pound should be 
abolished, except for a very limited number 
of transactions. And farther, with regard to 
weights, that a uniform weight of 101bs. to the 
stone should be introduced as the subdivision 
of the cwt. of 100]bs., to be termed a centna, 
instead of the present varying values of 8 lbs., 
141bs., and 16 lbs. to the stone. The only 
change proposed for the measure of a length 
was not a general one; it had reference only 
to the standing orders of parliament in rail- 
way-matters, &c., and only concerned sur- 
veyors, engineers, &c. It was the introduction 
of a measure of a 1000 yards, to be called a 
milyard. The standard measure of capacity is 
to be one of weight, and not of volume, as here- 
tofore. The main changes are in the coinage 
in order to establish the advantage of the deci- 
mal scale, the value of which to bankers and 
merchants, and the improved facility of calcu- 
lations, and conversion of relative values, were 
pointed out. Taking the pound sterling as the 
primary unit, it is proposed to introduce a coin 
of the value of 2s. (one-tenth of the pound); 
another, either silver or copper, of one-tenth 
of 2s. (or 2d. and a fraction), which might be 
called a cent (the hundredth of a pound); and 
the thousandth part of the pound sterling, or 
nearly the value of our farthing (of which there 
are 960 in the pound), which new coin it was 
proposed to call a millet (from thousandth). 
For the proposed coin of 2s. various names 
had been suggested, as Victorine, rupee, or 
florin; it being not much different from the 
value of some of the rupees of the East Indies, 
or the florin of the Continent. Under this new 
decimal scale the shilling would be retained, 
and also the sixpence (but the latter under 
another name, more representative of its value). 
For the half-crown would be substituted the 
2s., or Victorine. 

With regard to the new terms, of course the 
nomenclature can only be determined by the 
legislature. Each commissioner had sent in a 
list of names, which, when compared, the col- 
lection was extremely ludicrous in association : 
we see no objection to those used by the Dean 
of Ely; and we agree with him that the uni- 
versal change can only be effected, as in the 
case of the guinea and the sovereign, by a si- 
multaneous withdrawal and an extensive coin- 
age and issue. 

4. Mr. S. Harris stated, that at the close of 
the year 1842 he should be able to revise (and 
bring to the next meeting of the Association) 
the results of the series of observations con- 
tinued hourly, night and day, without material 
interruption, during ten years. He now sub- 
mitted only a general discussion of five years’ 
observation of the barometer, and the same 
length of observations and experiments on the 


wind, made with Prof. Whewell’'s anemometer, 
during the years 1837 to 1841, both inclusive. 
The observations were made at a height of 75 
feet above the level of the sea, and 35° Fahr, 
He exhibited a chart, shewing the lines result. 
ing from the means in each of these years, and 
also the mean of the whole five years; and no- 
ticed the surprising coincidence in the general 
character of all these lines, and the very few 
and small deviations they presented—a re. 
markable result, considering the frequent at. 
mospheric disturbances to which they were 
liable in that latitude. The mean pressure of 
the six years corresponded with that already 
obtained. The line of mean pressure occurred 
between the hours of one and two, and between 
seven and eight, in the morning; and again 
between twelve and one, and between six and 
seven, in the evening. The hourly maximum 
pressure was at ten o’clock morning, and ten 
o’clock night, being, with only one exception, 
the uniform result for six years. The hourly 
minimum pressure occurred at four a.m. and 
four p.m., being the uniform result for six years, 
without any exception. The line of mean pres- 
sure was crossed four times in the twenty-four 
hours; and thus was realised, in the midst of 
atmospheric disturbances of very considerable 
amount, that effect, termed “ horary oscilla- 
tion,” which was first observed by Baron Hum- 
boldt in tropical climates. Mr. Airy seemed 
to think, that but little more could be effected 
by a further continuance of these observations 
after the close of this year. There had been 
48,000 hourly observations on the atmospheric 
pressure, and 87,000 hourly observations on 
the temperature; and he trusted these would 
not be preserved merely in the fragile form of 
MS., but placed at the disposal of the scientific 
world. After explaining the construction of 
Whewell’s anemometer, he said, that when the 
pencil tracing the integral effect of wind moved 
at the rate of one-tenth of an inch per hour, 
the current of air at the same time moved ata 
mean rate of 11 feet per second. Mr. Harris 
had, by means of this instrument, endeavoured 
to arrive at something like an approximation 
to the velocity and direction of what he believed 
would amount to a trade-wind. He had a table 
of results which gave the mean velocity of the 
wind (in feet per second) for each month of the 
year, viz:— 

Feet per second. 
April . . 13 
May .. 
June 
July .. 9 
August . 12 
September 15 


Feet per second. 
October a 
November 
December 
January 
February . 

March . 


11°6 inches 
11 


So that the mean velocity of the wind during 
one year (leaving the direction out of the ac- 


count) was about nine miles per hour. If the 
mean velocities arrived at in this table were 
diminished and made proportionate to the 
whole length of the wind, we should then have 
something like a general idea of the velocity of 
the aérial current, as deduced from observation 
and inquiry. Then, according to Mr. Whe- 
well’s method of taking the observations (which 
he was persuaded was the only true method), 
in the latitude of Plymouth they had some- 
thing like a trade-wind, setting in from south- 
erly to northerly points of the compass at a 
mean velocity of four and a half to six miles in 
the hour. This was something like a definite 
result in meteorology ; for no person before had 
ever attempted to discover the direction and 
velocity of the wind in its rate per hour, setting 
in a given direction. In these statements he 
had been dealing only with mean results. 





Mr. L. Howard hoped the observations would 
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be continued eight years longer, to complete 
the cycle. 

The Rev. Dr. Scoresby recommended experi- 
ments to be tried upon a plane at sea, and the 
jevel of the sea, so as to avoid the resisting 
effect of the surface of the earth, by what he 
might call the attraction of the wind to the 
surface over which it is carried by the pressure 
of the atmosphere. 

Col. Sykes expressed his belief that the hours 
of maximum and minimum mean pressure, at 
Plymouth, were nearly, if not absolutely, iden- 
tical with those observed in India, 2000 feet, 
and those observed by Humboldt on the plains 
of Mexico 10,000 feet, above the level of the 


sea. 

Col. Sabine, in reference to meteorological 
observations, said, a letter had been received 
that morning by the committee of the Section 
from Prof. Wheatstone, containing a proposal 
onhis part to make, for the use of the Asso- 
ciation, at their observatory at Kew, an appa- 
ratus which should record the operations of 
all meteorological instruments whatever. One 
result of this would be an important saving of 
cost to the Association in the employment ofa 
great number of observers in various parts of 
the world. Amongst the instruments forming 
this set of apparatus was one for measuring 
the force and direction of the wind; which in- 
strument might be sent up to different heights 
by captive balloons, secured at the required 
altitudes ; and thus, at a small expense, might 
be measured the variations of the wind at dif- 
ferent heights above the surface, within 8000 or 
10,000 feet. The letter stated that the chief 
obstacle to the important course of multiplying 
the stations for making meteorological obser- 
vations was the necessity for a constant atten- 
dance of observers (now generally required 
night and day); and as the attempts to make 
self-recording barometers and thermometers by 
mechanical means had hitherto failed, it occur- 
red to Prof. Wheatstone that the principle he 
employed in his electro-magnetic telegraph, 
viz, the determination of the feeble electric cur- 
tent by the mere contact of the mercury in the 
tube with a fine platina wire, might overcome 
the difficulty, and a material recorder might 
be made to register every half-hour the varying 
indications of the barometer, the thermometer, 
and the synchrometer (he, Col. Sabine, might 
add the anemometer), as accurately as the 
most careful observer would be able to do, and 
requiring only a few minutes’ attention each 
day to put it into order for the 24 hours. 
Such an instrument should be constructed 
under his directions for the Richmond obser- 
vatory ; and if it were found to succeed, a great 
impediment to the cultivation of meteorology 
would be no more; for persons in almost every 
locality might be found who would not object 
to devote a few minutes every day to it, but 
who found it impossible to make hourly or 
half-hourly observations for themselves. Col. 
Sabine added, that the committee of the Sec- 
tion had forwarded a recommendation to the 
committee of recommendations that such ap- 
paratus might be prepared and sent to the 
observatory. (A grant of 50/. was voted.) 

5. This report, requested at the meeting 
at Newcastle, was not forthcoming; and Col. 
Sabine explained the causes of delay. 

Prof. Bache had proffered co-operation in 
the universal meteorological inquiry ; but, fail- 
ing in funds, had applied to the government 
of the United States for pecuniary assistance. 
This was refused; and Colonel Sabine was 
glad to say that this refusal was a solitary 
tase: every other government to whom appli- 





cation for co-operation had been made readily 
assisted. Professor Bache then had tried pri- 
vate subscription, and had obtained funds. 
He then requested the government to permit 
him to employ military men to record ob- 
servations, &c., their habits of discipline ren- 
dering such men most fit for this service 
This last application was likewise refused ; and 
thus had Prof. Bache been thrown back on 
himself; but he still hoped soon to forward 
the report. 

We cannot refrain here fram pointing out 
the contrast of the reality of the acts of the 
American government with reference to scien- 
tific inquiry of a national character and for 
universal benefit, with the spirit of the speech 
of their representative as delivered at the As- 
sociation-dinner on Saturday (see page 515). 

6. Mr. Nasmyth inferred from the ex- 
treme parallelism, in fine settled weather, of 
the lower portion of clouds, that their formation 
was due to a combination of definite propor- 
tions. He considered each stratum of atmo- 
sphere to represent a definite chemical com- 
bination of —for instance, arbitrarily, 1 part 
water to 3000 of air; the next stratum 1 to 
4000, and so on, and each assuming a peculiar 
form. The portions of watery vapour excluded 
from combination in the higher and less dense 
strata were thrust down, until they met with 
the resistance of the next stratum of greater 
density, and so on. The rugged portions of 
the lower stratum in wet weather were the sur- 
plusage .of combination, the portions shut out, 
and which ever exhibited themselves as haze, 
fog, or rain. Any violent changes or combina- 
tions in these definite proportions, from electri- 
cal causes, ever produced heavy rains. This 
idea had occupied Mr. Nasmyth’s mind, and 
had been the subject of observation for six 
years; he threw it out for the notice of me- 
teorologists. To say the least of it, it seems 
original, and is ingenious. 

7. Mr. Hopkins was interrupted by the 
assembling of the General Committee. His 
paper was again brought forward on Wednesday. 

Section B. 
Dr. Kane, Dublin, in the chair. 

1. Mr. John Davies, ‘‘ Some iderations ¢ 
with Manufacture and Purification of Gases obtained 
from Coal.” 

2. Professor Bunsen, *‘ On some new Compounds of 
Kakody!.” 

3. Dr. Bromeis, ‘‘ On the Formation of Cyanuret of 
Potassium in Blast-Furnaces.” 

4. Mr. Leigh, ‘‘ On a new Product obtained from Coal 
Naphtha.” 

5. Dr. Bromeis, ‘‘On Compounds of Carbon and Iron.” 

6. Mr. Richardson, ‘‘ Contribution towards the His- 
tory of Magnesian Limestone.” 

1. Mr. Davies observed, that the aériform 
matter obtained by the distillation of coal is of 
a mixed character; and that, of the various 
gases evolved in the operation, two of them in 
particular are unfitted for their intended pur- 
pose,—carbonic acid being neither a combus- 
tible body nor a supporter of combustion ; while 
sulphuretted hydrogen, or hydro-sulphuric acid, 
has not only an offensive odour, but is in other 
important particulars objectionable. Both these 
gases have an affinity for lime, which has there- 
fore been successfully applied in either the 
dry or moist state to remove these injurious 
substances. In addition to the gases, strictly 
so called, an oily matter, in the form of vapour, 
mingles with the other aériform matter, and 
appears to augment very greatly the illuminat- 
ing power. The ordinary mode of purification 
has a tendency to remove this valuable consti- 
tuent. Sufficient attention has hardly been 
paid in gas-establishments to the nature and 
qualities of the coal; for if, as in many cases, 
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the coal contains a considerable proportion of 
a sulphuret, it will be sure to generate in con- 
sequence a large quantity of hydro-sulphuric 
acid. This would be materially obviated by 
the selection of a species of coal of a different 
quality from that usually employed. An esti- 
mate of the presence and relative quantity of | 
the sulphur is of great importance in the manu- 
facture of gas, and still greater in that of iron. 
That the extensive purification required, when 
a considerable quantity of hydro-sulphuric acid 
is present, impoverishes the gas, and impairs 
its illuminating powers, has been ably shewn 
by Dr. Ure. Mr. Davies said, he could confirm 
the statement by some researches of his own 
made several years ago. Dr. Ure found, in a 
specimen of coal-gas, as delivered from the re- 
torts of one of the metropolitan companies, no 
less than 18 per cent of olefiant gas; while in 
the same gas, after being passed through the 
purifiers, there remained only 11 per cent of 
that richly illuminating gas. By using a gas- 
coal nearly free from sulphur, he thinks it 
probable that 10 per cent more of light might 
be realised than with the common more sul- 
phurous coal. This shewed the advantage of 
placing over gas-establishments persons ac- 
quainted with chemistry. The presence of 
ammonia in coal-gas, after the ordinary pro- 
cess of purification, seems until lately to have 
escaped notice. Mr. Davies had determined 
experimentally the efficiency of the patent 
process of Mr. Phillips for its removal, and 
proceeded to explain his method, from which 
two facts may be inferred: first, that the ordi- 
nary method of purification leaves ammonia 
in the gas; and secondly, that the ammonia so 
left may be completely removed by washing the 
gas with a solution of alum. The mode of pro- 
cedure was to pass the gas through an extra 
chamber containing a solution of alum. More 
alum is added when requisite. In order to divide 
the gas, so as to expose as great a surface as 
possible to the action of the purifying liquid, a 
quantity of broom was immersed in the solu- 
tion. In the course of a day or two, the bot- 
tom of the purifier becomes covered with a 
considerable quantity of alumina, shewing that 
no ordinary portion of ammonia must have 
been abstracted. The presence of ammonia in 
coal-gas is an interesting subject of inquiry, 
upon which Mr. D. offered some conjectures, 
but could not explain. A conversation ensued, 
without offering any practical results. 

2. Mr. Croft read the paper by Prof. Bunsen, 
* On kakodylic acid, and the sulphurets of 
kakodyl.” ‘The professor laid before the last 
meeting of the Association, at Plymouth, the 
results of a tedious and dangerous series of 
researches, by which he proved, that the radical 
of the kakodyl compounds can not only be 
separated out of its compounds, but that it 
also possesses the property, in common and in 
a precisely similar manner with the simple 
metals, of combining directly with other bodies. 
The professor had now directed his attention 
to the higher compounds of the radical, and 
had arrived at results no less interesting, and 
which stood in exact opposition to the views 
which the new French school of chemistry 
were endeavouring to introduce. The produc- 
tion of kakodylic acid depends upon one of 
the most uncommon phenomena of organic 
chemistry. It is formed by the direct oxida- 
tion of the radical or of its protoxide. The 
behaviour of this radical is in exact contra- 
diction to the premises of Dumas’s theory of 
substitution, and is perfectly similar to that of 
a simple metal, which, when exposed to the in- 
fluence of oxygen, runs through all the inter- 
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mediate steps of oxidation until it reaches the 
highest. The preparation of kakodylic acid by 
direct oxidation of the oxide is rendered both 
disagreeable and dangerous by the great inflam- 
mability of this substance, and by its stupifying 
odour. Prof. Bunsen had therefore discovered 
a simple method of preparation, and oxide of 
mercury is extremely well suited for the pur- 
pose; for, when this substance is digested 
under water with oxide of kakodyl, it converts 
the whole of it in a few seconds into kakodylic 
acid, which may be purified by a single re- 
crystallisation out of alcohol. The professor 
proceeded to describe the acid and some of its 
properties, and also the sulphurets of kakodyl. 
The results of his researches proved satisfac- 
torily the great similarity existing between 
kakodyl and certain metals. 

3. Mr. E. Schunk read the paper by Dr. 
Bromeis, of Cassel. During a visit to the 
Hartz mountains, the doctor was shewn a mass 
impregnated with salts, which had been found 
in considerable quantity on an iron slag at the 
bottom of a blast-furnace. He undertook a 
chemical investigation of the constituents of 
this mass. After maceration and evaporation, 
a saline mass remained, which, on being broken, 
gave out a strong smell of ammonia. The 
doctor proceeded to describe his investigation, 
the result of which seemed to be, that the for- 
mation of cyanogen had taken place thus :—the 
nitrogen of the air, being exposed to a great 
pressure and high temperature, combined di- 
rectly with the carbon of the carburet of potas- 
sium, forming cyanogen and cyanuret of potas- 
sium. 

4. Mr. Leigh read a communication on a 
new product obtained from coal naphtha, the 
crystals of which, now brought under the notice 


of the Section, have much analogy with the oil 
(like that of bitter almonds) obtained at the 


same time with them. The oil, when exten- 
sively exposed to the action of oxygen, becomes 
a crystallism, solid, having much the same ap- 
pearance as these crystals. It is probable the 
crystals only differ from the oil in containing a 
greater quantity of oxygen. 

5. Mr. E. Schunk read a paper by Dr. 
Bromeis, of Cassel, “On the compounds of 
carbon and iron, and the determination of car- 
bon in cast-iron, steel, and wrorght-iron. The 
question—what is the chemical connexion which 
exists between carbon and iron, or what part 
does the carbon play in the various kinds of 
iron, as cast-iron, stecl, and wrought-iron ?—has 
Jong remained in hypothetical obscurity. The 
questions which Dr. Bromeis, after many expe- 
riments, considered he had done something to 
determine, were—firstly, Does cast-iron consti- 
tute or contain a polycarburet of iron? and 
does the most perfect white cast-iron represent 
this compound in its purest state? Secondly, 
What difference is there between cast-iron, 
steel, and wrought-iron? and why is no carbon 
separated out of cast-steel, on allowing the 
latter, when in a state of fusion, slowly to cool, 
whilst cast-iron, containing almost the same 
quantity of carbon, gives rise to this pheno- 
menon? The answer to the first question is, 
that neither common cast-iron nor white cast- 
iron is a polycarburet of iron of determinate 
constitution. The answer to the second ques- 
tion is too long to be given; but, according to 
the writer’s view, grey cast-iron must be con- 
sidered as a mixture of very impure cast-stcel 
with carbon. This may be one cause why grey 
cast-iron may be so easily hardened on the 
surface. If, lastly, we compare wrought-iron 
with steel, we shall be unable to find a limit 
between the two, if we are unwilling to place 





it at a per centage of 0°5 of carbon. Though 
numerous analyses are still requisite, in order 
to settle this question, so important for the 
theory of iron-smelting, still Dr. Bromeis 
thought he had succeeded in pointing out the 
importance of quantitatively separating and 
determining the carbon chemically united with 
the iron, and that only mechanically combined. 

6. Mr. Richardson’s “ Contributions towards 
the history of the magnesian limestone” was 
next read by Mr. Croft. It is of some conse- 
quence to the farmer to know the nature of his 
limestones; for, should he add too great a pro- 
portion of this latter, he may seriously injure 
his land. It is well known, that magnesia does 
not absorb carbonic acid from the air so rapidly 
as lime, and there is consequently a greater 
probability of its combining with the organic 
acids of the soil, and thus entering into the 
circulation of the plant in too great a propor- 
tion to be beneficial. The method of analysis 
was then described at length. The insoluble 
residue in every case contained some organic 
matter. The analyses were collected together 
in a tabular form.—Adjourned at one o’clock. 

Section C. 

1, Mr. Binney, ‘On the Lancashire Coal-field.” 

2. Mr. Brodie, “On the ‘Discovery of Insects in the 
Lias of Gloucestershire.” 

3. Mr. J. Travis Clay, ‘‘ On the occurrence of Boulders 
in the Valley of the Calder.” 

4. Mr. J. Dawes, ‘‘On the occurrence of Vegetable 
Remains (supposed to be marine) in the New Red 
Sandstone of Staffordshire.” 

5. Mr. Hawkshaw, ‘On Fossil Footsteps in the New 
Red Sandstone at Lymm, Cheshire.” 

6. Mr. King, “On the Geography of the North-West 
Coast of America.” 

7. Rev. D. Williams, ‘‘ On Volcanic Rocks in the 
West of England.” 

1. Mr. Binney’s practical description of the 
Lancashire coal-field was a paper not only of 
great local but great general interest. ‘This 
carboniferous deposit occupies the chief part of 
the southern division of that county, and ex- 
tends into Chester, Derby, and Yorkshire. In 
a line from near Macclesfield to Colne, it 
ranges about 46 miles due north and south, 
and from Tarbock to Todmorden, about forty 
miles from west-south-west to east-north-east. 
It commences with the lower millstone grit, 
and extends upwards into the limestones of 
Ardwick, near Manchester, now generally con- 
sidered to be the highest portion of the coal- 
measures hitherto observed in England, It may 
be conveniently divided into three divisions, 
namely (in the descending order),—Ist, the 
Manchester coal-field, containing the limestones 
of Ardwick, and the coals found in the isolated 
patch of coal-measures at Clayton and Bradford, 
near Manchester, and occupying the low tract 
of country adjoining the new red sandstone 
plains. 2d, the middle field, comprising the 
thick coals of Poynton, Bredbury, Haughton, 
Ashton, Oldham, Middleton, Bury, ladcliffe, 
Clifton, Worsley, Wigan, and St. Helen’s, 
occupying the rising ground between the new 
red sandstone plains and the higher parts of the 
country, and containing the richest portion of 
the field. 3d, the lower coals found in the 
higher parts of the country, along the sides of 
the Penine chain, and the moorlands of the 
northern parts of Lancashire; comprising those 
of Whaley Bridge, Meilor, Glossop, Lees, 
Crompton, LRechdale, ‘Todmorden, Bacup, 
Burnley, Colne, Haslingden, Blackburn, and 
Chorley, seams of no great thickness, but valu- 
able from their quality and position, and re- 
markable from their adjoining shale, contain- 
ing remains of the pecten, goniatites, posodonia, 
and other shells of decided marine origin. ‘The 
total thickness of the coal-measures varies in 
different parts of the field. In a line from 





Manchester, through Ashton, Staley bridge 
Mottram, to the limestone shales of Hollins 
Brook, it is about 2000 yards in thickness, anq 
contains 75 beds of coals, containing altocethyy 
150 feet: all these seams exceed one foot jn 
thickness. In a line through Worsley, Clif. 
ton, Radcliffe, Bury, Bacup, Burnley, to thy 
limestone shales of Pendle Hill, Mr. B. had 
found 36 seams, containing altogether 93 fect 
of coal; only 10 of these seams are under 
a foot. In both sections, a great number of 
smaller seams are not included in the list of 
coals. With regard to the roofs of coals (the 
strata immediately overlying the coals), the 
seams of coals, and the floors of coals (the strata 
immediately underlying them) ;—first, the roofs 
are of four kinds: 1. A fine mixture of aly. 
mina and silica, with oxide of iron, and a slight 
trace of the carbonates of iron and lime, gene- 
rally known by the name of blue-bind. 2, 
Sandstone. 3. Black shale. 4. Bituminous 
schists, provincially known by the name of 
“black basses.” All these deposits vary at 
different places, even over the same coal; but 
the deposits themselves generally contain the 
same kind of fossils. The blue-binds are the 
most frequent, and nearly always contain re- 
mains of ferns and other coal-plants, stigma- 
riz, lepidodendra, wlodendra, and sigillaria, 
and beds of the unio and other shells; the 
three last-named plants (especially the sigil- 
larie) being often found standing erect at 
right angles to the planes of stratification. 
The upper part of the field does not afford 
many erect specimens, the middle portion be- 
ing their chief places of occurrence: the Al- 
bert and Duchess of Lancaster mines, at Pen- 
dleton ; the small coals (lying under the seven- 
feet mine), at Dixon Fold, on the line of the 
Bolton Railway; the five-feet coal, at Little 
Lever; the Bent mines of Alkrington and 
Oldham; the four-feet King and Arley mines 
of Wigan, all in the middle division of the 
coal-field; and the foot-coal in the lower divi- 
sion at Quarton,—yield them. Sometimes they 
are found with their roots running into and 
resting on the seam, and more frequently the 
bole of the tree resting on the coal itsel!, with- 
out any traces of roots appearing. ‘The sigil- 
larie are by far the most common. Ile had 
only observed the lepidodendron at Dixon 
Fold; and the ulodendron at Standish, near 
Wigan. The sigillarie in the Duchess of Lan- 
caster mine at Pendleton, and the small coal at 
Dixon Fold, afford them as abundantly as they 
could possibly have grown. In the first-named 
place were three specimens of 24 feet high, 
and about 3 feet 2 inches in circumference, 
standing in a shatt of 11 feet diameter; and 
the whole of the mine affords them in great 
abundance. At Dixon Fold the trees are nearly 
as numerous. Roofs of sandstone are not very 
common; but where they do occur, the seams 
of coal are generally of inferior quality: the 
fossils which are found in them are, for the 
most part, prostrate coal- plants, sigillaria, 
stigmarix, and lepidodendra. Black shale 
roofs are of frequent occurrence, and cover 
most of our best house-fire and caking-coals. 
They seldom contain remains of plants; but 
there have been one or two instances in which 
upright sigillarie have been found. Bivalve 
shells occur in several. Detached scales and 
teeth of fishes are found in nearly all of them; 
and over the black mine in Dukinfield, Mr. 
Knowles’s coal, at Long Lane, Bolton, the ml- 
croconchus carbonarius has been met with. 
Nearly all the black shales lying over the coals 
in the lower field teem with remains of the 
pecten, goniatites, and posidonia, and detached 
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«ales and bones of fishes. Shales with highly 
jituminous schists are not of frequent occur- 
rence. ‘Ihey are found over the Black mine 
at Peel, and the four-feet mine of Pendleton, 
joth containing an abundance of the remains 
of fishes, for the most part entire. At both 
these places, neither the remains of cypris or 
yycroconchus are met with. In the roofs of 
the yard-and-three-quarters mines of Bradford, 
snd the roof of the thin coal found between the 
Ardwick limestones, the highest coal in the 
sties in the three black “ bass”’ roofs, all the 
remains of fishes consist of detached teeth, 
bones, and scales, mingled amidst countless 
myriads of the remains of cypris and micro- 
conchus. As to the variability of the nature 
of the roof, with the organic remains it con- 
tins, that of the feather-edge coal at Birtle 
Dean, near Heywood, the lowest mine hitherto 
found worth working in the field, is about a 
yard in thickness, full of shells of the genera 
peclen, goniatites, and posidonia, mixed with 
various ferns, lepidodendra, sigillariz, calami- 
ties, and other coal-plants; while at Walmers- 
ley, within two miles of Birtle Dean, the same 
coal is found embedded in a very coarse grit- 
stone rock, composed of quartz and water- 
worn garnets. The seams of coal may be 
classed into two kinds—viz. the cubical, or 
those whose cross cleat runs at right angles to 
the main cleat; and the rhomboidal, or those 
hose cross cleat makes an acute angle with 
the main cleat. The first named generally 
occur in the upper and lower portions of the 
field, while the latter are found chiefly in the 
middle. In most cases the main cleat of the 
coal runs parallel to the line of the chief fault 
in the neighbourhood. ‘The beds of cannel 
ate generally found on the top of the coal, and 
neatly always contain remains of fishes, often 
entire bivalve shells; but no traces of the 
cyptis or microconchus have as yet been met 
with; rarely any leaves or stems of plants; 
while the upper portions of the coal-seams 
frequently exhibit decided traces of plants, 
chiefly sigillaria, stigmarix, lepidodendra, and 
calamities ; and the lower parts, isolated patches 
of pulverulent carbonaceous matter, displaying 
fibrous structure, but no remains of fishes or 
shells. In one instance, at the new pit of the 
Pendleton Coal Company, in the six-feet seam, 
several rounded stones of a fine silicious grit 
were found in the coal; but as they occurred 
near to a very great fault of 1000 yards, it is 
probably doubtful whether they had not fallen 
into some of the crevices formed during the 
great dislocation of the strata there. Having 
noticed the fact that some seams of coal con- 
tinued undivided over large tracts of country, 
while others divided into several seams, the 
Teport went on to describe the character of the 
stratum on which the coal rests, generally 
known by the name of floor. This deposit is 
always carefully noticed by practical miners, 
who believe, that where a thin seam is found 
oa good thick argillaceous floor full of stig- 
Maria, it is certain to become, if followed, a 
workable coal. These floors are of three kinds 
—the fire-clay, the warrant (a clay mixed with 
a larger amount of silica), and the rock fioors. 
The first are the most abundant, the second 
frequent, and the last only found in two in- 
stances, viz. the feather-edge coal at Walmers- 
ley and Fecit, having a rough quartzose sand- 
Stone, and the gannister, lately noticed. The 
last-named is merely a fine-grained admixture 
ofsilica and alumina, varying from eight inches 
‘9 two feet. in thickness, always graduating 
Into a fine fire-clay at its bottom. All the seams, 
with the exception of the feather-edge coal, 





yield the stigmaria ficoides in their floors. The 
plant generally has its Jeaves attached to it; 
and in all the instances of true floors (those at 
the bottom of the seam), it occurs without any 
other coal-plants being mixed with it. This 
absence of otber plants, and the constant cha- 
racters of the floors, seem to indicate that all 
these numerous deposits were formed nearly 
under similar conditions. Their constituents 
shew that they have been suspended in water, 
and very quictly deposited from that medium. 
In conjunction with Mr. B., Mr. J. E. Bowman 
had examined several specimens of the floors 
under the microscope, but had not yet detected 
any of the silicious coverings of infusoria which 
had been found so abundantly in the muddy 
deposits of our present rivers and estuaries by 
Prof. Ehrenberg. Mr. J. Leigh had kindly as- 
sisted him in examining the chemical composi- 
tion of coal-floors; and from the specimens 
examined, they appear to consist of—silica, 
54; alumina, 38; oxide of iron, 1; water, 7: 
total, 100 ;—a strong clay-soil, well calculated 
for the growth of the vast mass of vegetable 
matter required for the formation of our seams 
of coal. The absence of alkalies from the 
deposits is what might be expected from the 
exhausting properties of plants, and seems to 
strengthen the supposition that they have af- 
forded nourishment to luxuriant crops of vege- 
tation now forming coal. The presence of the 
remains of bivalve shells and fishes in cannel 
beds satisfactorily proves that they were formed 
under water; but in the Lancashire coal-field 
we have as yet found no remains either of 
fishes or shells in the seams of coal; nor is | 
there any indication, either by the admixture 
of sand or silt in them, to shew that they were | 
drifted into the places where they are now| 
found by a rapid current of water. In most | 
cases, we have seen that both the floors and | 
roofs give no evidence of very strong currents | 
of water. The occurrence of forests of large 
trees standing upright on the coals, the pure 
vegetable matter of the coals themselves, with 
scarce any admixture of foreign ingredients, 
found lying upon a rich alluvial deposit of silt, 
apparently well adapted for the production of 
luxuriant crops of vegetation, seem to prove 
that the vegetable matter forming coal (in 
most cases) grew upon the spots where it is 
now found; whilst the splitting and alteration 
in the thicknesses of the coals themselves shew 
that the surface of the earth was most probably 
at that remote age subject to frequent sub- 
sidences. 

Mr. Williamson explained the views of his 
paper on Saturday; and a discussion of consi- 
derable length ensued — Dr, Buckland, Sir IT. 
de la Beche, Mr. Logan, Mr. Griffith, Mr. 
Phillips, Dr. Fleming, and Mr. Sedgwick, all 
concurring heartily in the facts and opinions of 
Mr. Binney. Jnter alia, Dr. Fleming stated 
that he had seen, in the Shetland Islands, a 
peat resting on sea-gravel, and that covered 
again by a marine deposit. A lake had been 
formed there by the sea throwing up a great 
quantity of sand; the rivulets in the neigh- 
bourhood covering this with mud, stepped, as 
an engineer said, the pores of the filter, and 
formed a lake. Again, the sea brought in a 
quantity of gravel, and made a marine deposit 
over the lacustrine deposit. In Aberdeenshire 
there was a lake in the progress of enlarging 
its boundaries at the present moment, by a 
somewhat similar process. A quantity of drift 
sea-sand formed a barrier parallel with the 
coast; in the interior there was a’very strong 
clay soil, and that having yielded to the action 
of the rain, suitable materials were produced 








for stopping up the pores of the sand, so that 
now the bed of a lake was formed, which was 
rising three or four feet each year, and would 
probably rise 100 feet before it got an outlet 
to the sea. There was also a filling-up of the 
interior by a numerous series of fresh-water 
plants. From the bay of Aberdeen, after a 
very severe storm, or, as the fishermen termed 
it, a ground or “ grund storm,” a mass of solid 


| peat, not unlike cannel coal, but not mineral- 


ised to the same extent, was thrown up. This 
seemed to have been formed from the vegetable 
matter carried down into the bay from the Dee 
and the Don. In that mass of peat he had 
found the leaves of the oak and thorn along 
with certain marine productions, 

Mr. Williamson having briefly addressed the 
Section in reply, the Marquis of Northampton 
said, Dr. Fleming would render essential ser- 
vice to geology, if he would draw up a syste- 
matic summary of what he had observed going 
on in the formation of peat, and Jay that sum- 
mary before the British Association at its next 
meeting, or before the Geological Society. 

2. Mr. Brodie expressed his desire to ofler 
a brief statement of a discovery lately made of 
the remains of insects in the lower beds of the 
lias formation in Gloucestershire. Such fossils 
being comparatively of great variety, and, with 
one exception, not having been before disco- 
vered in tlie lias, lie was unwilling to delay any 
notice of the occurrence of these organic re- 
mains in the lowest members of our oolitic se- 
ries. His former discovery of insects in the 
Wealden led him to a closer investigation of 
the strata in the neighbourhood of Gloucester ; 
and the result had proved highly satisfactory. 
He had already detected elytra of one or more 
genera of coleoptera; and one or two wings of 
some insects which resembled that of the libel- 
lula. The above fossils are generally of small 
size: the largest elytrum is a little more than 
half an inch long, and the largest wing about 
an inch in length. Nor are they by any means 
abundant. ‘The beds in which they occur con- 
siat of thin courses, blue, green, and white 
limestone forming some of the lower beds of 
the lias formations, so extensively developed in 
the neighbourhood of Cheltenham and Glon- 
cester. 

3. The next communication was made by Mr. 
J. Travis Clay, “ On the occurrence of boul- 
ders in the Valley of the Calder.” The writer 
is continuing his investigations on the diluvial 
phenomena of the south parts of Yorkshire, 
and hopes to bring them to bear on the glacier 
theory. 

4. Mr. J. Dawes read a short paper, to com- 
municate the fact that vegetable remains, pro- 
bably marine, occur in strata in which they had 
not hitherto been noticed—between Birming- 
ham and the collieries near Tipton, through 
Gravelly Hill, Perry, and Great Barr. 

5. Mr. Hawkshaw read a notice of the fossil 
footsteps in the new red sandstone at Lymm, 
in Cheshire. His object in doing so was merely 
to record another instance of those extraor- 
dinary impressions of footmarks which had 
lately excited so much interest among geolo- 
gists. After describing minutely the Lymm 
quarry, iu which the footsteps of the Cheirothe- 
rium labyrinihodon are found, he entered into 
some curious speculations regarding the nature 
of that inhabitant of the earlier ages of this 
world. The footmarks were from seven to nine 
inches; the forefoot small, and a larger one 
behind. It was evident, from the traces left, 
that they were covered with a rough skin. 

6, 7, 8. Mr. R. King brought forward a 
lengthened paper “On the geography of the 
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northern coast of America;” but, owing to 
the lateness of the hour, he was unable to read 
it through, and therefore briefly stated, that 
the discovery of the north-west passage was 
not made because practicable measures had 
not been adopted. He contended, that the only 
practicable mode of exploring the polar coasts 
was by boats, and not ships ; and that the way 
of the Great Fish-river was the only way that 
could be taken with any prospect of success. 
The Rev. D. Williams read a short paper 
“On the volcanic rocks of the West of Eng- 
land ;” and Mr. E. Hall a communication “ On 
the geology of Derbyshire and Yorkshire,” 
which lasted an hour after the usual time of 
concluding—3 o'clock. 


Section D. 

1, Mr. Webb Hall, “(On the Means of Promoting 
the Growth of Plants.” 

2. Dr. Playfair, ‘‘ Liebig’s Report on Chemistry as 
applied to Physiology.” 

3. Rev. J. B. Reade, “On the Fallacies of Liebig’s 
Theory of Fallows.” 

4. Mr. E. Solly, jun., “ to exhibit Specimens of the 
Diseased Bark of living Ash-Trees occasioned by In- 
sects.” 


5. Dr. Danbeny, “ On an Irregular Production of 
Flowers in an Aloe at Ham Court, near Bristol.” 

The titles of most of these papers indicate 
that the proceedings of this day might have 
belonged to an agricultural section. Liebig’s 
volume has already been fully and carefully 
analysed in the Literaxy Gazette; and we are 
not in possession of Mr. Webb Hall's views. 


Section E. Saturday. 


The Medical Section was spoken of at the 
close of the meeting as having been more inte- 
resting in its proceedings than it had been of 
late years; but still most of the matters brought 
forward and discussed are fitter for medical 
publications than for popular journals. 


With 
the exceptions of the brief notices which will 
be found in our preceding pages, 440, 456, 
and 482, we have accordingly left this branch 
of the Association untouched; and shall only, 
here, allude very cursorily to the whole of its 
sittings. Having already stated the papers, 
&c. for Thursday and Friday, we come to those 
of Saturday, viz. :— 

1. Dr. Bardsley, ‘‘ Observations on a Monstrous Child, 
which lived for several years.” 


2. Mr. Catlow, ‘On the Statistics of Deaths and 
Births of Infants under two years.” 


3. Mr. John Roberton, ‘‘ On the Period of Puberty in 
Negro Women.” 


4. Mr. Robert Chambers, ‘‘ On a Mode of Ventilation 
lately adopted in Glasgow.” 

After Mr. Bardsley’s ‘‘ Observations on the 
monstrous child,” Mr. Catlow’s paper led to 
a discussion on several points of human phy- 
siology connected with the reproduction of the 
species, in the course of which were mentioned 
instances of the similitude of children born of a 
second marriage to a former husband ; and it 
was stated, that instances had been observed in 
the colonies in which a white woman, having 
been first married to a black man, and having 
had children by him, which were naturally 
half-colour, had, after the first husband’s death, 
been married to a white man, and among the 
white children of the second marriage she had 
one child of the same colour as the children of 
the first marriage. 

3. Mr. John Roberton’s paper went to shew, 
that the commonly received notion, that in hot 
climates maturity was earlier than in temperate 
and cold climates, was a mere vulgar error. An 
animated discussion ensued. Mr. Roberton 
stated as his hypothesis, that early marriages 
and early development are found in barbarous 
states of society in all countries, and that they 
varied with the civilisation. This he did not 


appear to establish on any satisfactory grounds, 
and farther data were generally demanded. 

4, Mr. Robert Chambers, of Glasgow, read 
the abstract of an account of a mode of ventila- 
tion lately adopted in that city. 

Section E. Monday. 

1, Dr. Laycock, ‘‘ On a General Law of Vital Pe- 
riodicity.” 

2. Dr. Clay, ‘‘ Remarks on the Pathology and Treat- 
ment of Diabetes.” 

Dr. Laycock’s paper, read by Dr. Sargent, 
secretary, was a very long one, and contained a 
vast mass of facts confirmatory of periodicity, 
not only in diseases, but in sound health ; and 
not only in man, but in the lower order of 
animals. Such facts had been noticed very 
particularly by the ancient writers on medicine, 
Hippocrates, Celsus, &c., which led to the es- 
tablishment of critical days in the treatment of 
various diseases, often rendering their prognos- 
tications very certain; indeed, Dr. L. stated 
that in many instances certain periodic changes 
took place in health as well as disease, esta- 
blishing the same law—that he felt little doubt 
that the time of birth had reference to the time 
of death. The views of this paper coincided 
very much with what had been promulgated by 
Mr. P. Catlow the day before, and were appa- 
rently adopted with slight reservations by the 
Section. The second paper does not come 
within our scope. 

Section E. Tuesday. 

1. Mr. Wilson, ‘‘ On Lithotomy and Lithotrity.” 

2. Professor Owen, ‘“‘ On Dr. Martin Barry’s Micro- 
scopical Researches on Fibre.” 

3. Dr. Carson, ‘‘ On the Uses of the Muscular Fibres 
of the Bronchial Tubes.” 

4. Dr. Carson, *‘ On a Case of unusual Paralysis.” 

5. Dr. Richardson, “ On a Case of Asphyxia,” 

6. Mr. Clay, ‘‘ On the Use of Pessaries.” 

In the first paper Mr. Wilson, a gentleman 
of much practice in Manchester, entered at 
length into the statistical success of the two 
operations; and in speaking of their compara- 
tive value, preferred the old operation in chil- 
dren, but fully approved of lithotrity in the 
adult, if not pushed tco near old age, and avoid- 
ing very irritable constitutions. 

Owing to the number of papers on this (the 
last) day, no discussions were allowed; and the 
Section was very thinly attended. 

2. Prof. Owen’s communication referred to a 
memoir by Dr. Martin Barry, recently pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Royal Society. 
In the red-blood disc, in muscle, in nerve, and 
in other tissues, Dr. Barry has represented 
filaments having a flat, grooved, and compound 
form, such as would be produced by two spiral 
threads running in opposite directions, and in- 
terlacing. In some instances it is possible to 
see that this really is the structure of the mus- 
cular fibril; and Dr. Barry shewed to Prof. 
Owen, and to others who were present, a mus- 
cular fibril so composed, the two spiral threads 
of which were separated at the end, where the 
fibril had been broken off. When the fasciculus 
in voluntary muscle breaks off short, or becomes 
notched, Dr. Barry states, that it is from the 
presence of large interlaced spirals, which sur- 
round minute bundles of fibrilla, and necessi- 
tate a fracture directly across the fasciculus. 
These large spirals produce transverse striz. 
They may be represented by the fingers of the 
two hands, when made to alternate with one 
another, and viewed on the extensor side. This 
state of the fasciculus is well seen in muscle 
from the leg of the bvuiled lobster. The mem- 
brane investing the fasciculus is formed of 
coalesced spirals. Transverse striz are some- 
times produced by the fibrillz themselves, being 
rows of spaces between the curves of their 





spiral threads, It appears to have been these 





—s 
minute curves of spiral threads that misled 9}. 
servers into the belief that the muscular fiji) 
had a beaded structure. In nerves it is by ho 
means difficult to discern, not only that the 
“white substance’’ consists of filaments, jy, 
that filaments are present having the remark. 
able appearance above mentioned. Fibre 
according to Dr. Barry’s observations, is re. 
produced by self-division, and spirals coalesce 
into a membranous form; in undergoing which 
changes, either all trace of the structure jn 
question is lost, or the only part of it discern. 
ible is a dark central line. The nature of the 
blood-corpuscle, and its uses in the economy, 
Prof. Owen stated to have been explained by 
Dr. Barry. He announced the important faci, 
that in this corpuscle there is formed a fila. 
ment, such as that which he finds in all the 
tissues of the body. Prof. Owen ‘himself had 
had many opportunities of seeing these fila. 
ments in the corpuscle of the blood. ‘The pro- 
duction of filaments out of blood-corpuscles 
Dr. Barry finds to be the essential circumstance 
in the coagulation of the blood; a process at- 
tended by the evolution of red-colouring matter, 
and producing appearances strongly resembling 
some of those met with in the tissues. 

Dr. Carson then read his paper “ On the 
uses of the muscular fibres of the bronchial 
tubes ;’”’ and afterwards introduced a case to the 
meeting of paralysis in the serratus magnus, 
Dr. Richardson then briefly related his case of 
asphyxia, in which the recovery took place after 
a very considerable lapse of time; and Dr. Clay 
read his paper, entitled, ‘‘ The evils arising from 
the use of common pessaries ;”’ with which the 
proceedings of the Medical Section terminated. 
Not a word about medical reform was uttcred. 

Section F.—Monday. 

1. Mr. Henry Ashworth, ‘‘On the Increase of Pro- 
perty in South Laneashire since the Revolution.” 

2. Rev. Mr. Jones, ‘On the Statistics of French 
Commerce in 1840.” 

3. Dr. Ashton, ‘‘ On Vital Statistics, with Remarks 
on the Influence which the Atmosphere exerts over 
the Rate of Mortality.” 

4. Mr. Henry Woolcombe, ‘ On the Statistics of Ply- 
mouth.” 

5. Mr. Gardiner, ‘‘ On the Industrial and Training- 
School about to be erected in the neighbourhood of 
Manchester.” 

1. Mr. Henry Ashworth’s paper consisted of 
a series of statistical illustrations of the past 
and present state of Lancashire, more particu- 
larly relating to the hundrel of Salford. Com- 
mencing with the reign of William the Con- 
queror, and proceeding downward to the pre- 
sent day, he gave a brief general sketch of the 
astonishing progress which Lancashire had 
made in wealth and population during that 
period. In shewing the improvement which 
had taken place, however, so far as the precise 
statistics of the subject were concerned, he 
only went as far back as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, as he had not been able to find 
any earlier data of a sufficiently extensive cha- 
racter. The figures on which he proposed to 
found a comparison of the past and present 
state of Lancashire, were taken from a patlia- 
mentary return of the assessment for the land- 
tax in 1692, and the authorised statements of 
the county assessment for 1841. In shewing 
the progress of population, he was obliged to 
confine himself to a much more limited period, 
as he had no returns of the population of an 
earlier date than 1801. In estimating the as- 
sessment value of property in 1692, he multi- 
plied the gross amount of the land-tax, which 
was then 4s. in the pound, by five; and this, 
he considered, gave a very close approximation 
to the real annual value of the property 10 the 
county at that period. As an illustration of 
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ybat he meant, let them take the township of 
Great Bolton. The total amount of land-tax 
jn that township, redeemed and unredeemed, 
yas 331. 16s.; which sum, multiplied by five, 
cave the sum of 169/., as the full value of that 
township in 1692. In 1841, the annual value 
ofthe same township, as rated to the county 
assessment, was 93,9161; shewing an increase 
of value, within that period, of 54,500 per cent. 
By way of enlarged illustration, let them ex- 
tend the same comparison to the several hun- 
dreds of Lancashire : 
Value in 1692. 
. £8,500 


Value in 1841. 
£301,987 
364,454 
199,868 
497,541 
2,703,292 
2,124,925 


Inc, per cent. 
3,500 
3,500 
3,500 
4,400 

10,400 
5,900 


Jonsdale . 


Amounderness . 10,288 
Leyland 5,77 
Blackburn 

Salford . . 
West Derby . 


. 35,642 
£97,242  £6,192,067 6,300 


It would be seen from this table, that in the 
course of 150 years the annual assessed value 
of the three hundreds which are principally 
engaged in agriculture,—Lonsdale, Amounder- 
ness, and Leyland,—had increased thirty-five - 
fold, or 3500 per cent; while the other three 
hundreds into which this county is divided, 
had increased in value 7000 per cent, which 
was double the increase that had taken place 
in the agricultural portion of the county. In 
many of the separate towns and townships the 
increase was still more remarkable, of which he 
gave extraordinary instances. From which it 
would be seen, that manufacturing industry 
had not only promoted the prosperity of the 
places in which it was developed, but that it 
had extended its benefits to the whole sur- 
rounding district, raising the rental of mere 
land in some instances 1500, and in others 
3000 per cent. One instance among many was 
to be found in Chorlton-upon- Medlock, in this 
neighbourhood. In the year 1590 the Chorlton 
Hall estate, extending over most of the town- 
ship, was sold by Edmund Trafford, Esq. to 
Ralph Sorocold for the sum of 320/. In 1344 
the same estate was sold to Thomas Minshull, 
apothecary, for 300/.; and in 1794, twenty 
years after the introduction of the cotton ma- 
nufacture, it was sold for 70,000/. With regard 
to the increase of population the progress was 
not so wonderful, because the period which the 
comparison embraced was more limited; yet 
still it was far beyond what had taken place in 
any other county in England. In 1801 the po- 
pulation of Lancashire was 672,565. The na- 
tural increase of that number of inhabitants, at 
the rate of 14 per cent in ten years, which is 
about the average uf the kingdom, would, in 
1841, have reached 1,135,934. The real num- 
ber, as shewn by the census, was 1,667,064; 
so that, if we deducted the supposed natural 
increase from that amount, it would be found, 
that within the last forty years 531,130 persons 
must have immigrated to this county from 
other districts in search of employment. This 


was followed by a list of twenty townships, in | 


which the population had decreased on the ag- 
gregate from 14,273 to 12,536, or about 12 per 
cent between 1831 and 1841. Mr. Ashworth 
concluded his interesting paper by some just 
remarks on the critical circumstances in which 
the industrial classes of Lancashire, notwith- 
standing all their energy, perseverance, and 
skill, are placed at the present moment. A 
short period would now probably determine 
whether our manufacturing industry should 
continue to exalt the British name, or speedily 
depart to a more favourable soil; whether that 
noble spirit of our people, which had overcome 


down, and yield itself up to pauperism; or 
whether it yet possessed elasticity enough to 
overcome the crisis. 
2. Rev. Mr. H. L. Jones’s paper, on the 
commerce of France in 1840, was read by Mr. 
James Heywood. It appeared that the total 
amount in value of the trade (exports and im- 
ports included) of France during 1840 was 
greater than in any previous year, and reached 
the sum of 2063 millions of francs. In 1826 
the total trade (exports and imports included) 
was 1126 millions; in 1836, 1876 millions; and 
in 1839, 1950 millions: thus giving an increase 
for 1840 of 113 millions. The principal increase 
was in the imports, which at no former period 
had exceeded 1000 millions; but in this year 
they amounted to 1052. The exports exceeded 
those of 1839 by only eight millions. What is 
termed the special commerce of France (that is 
to say, the products of her own soil or manu- 
factures exported, and the articles imported 
for her own consumption) amounted to 1442 
millions out of the 2063 millions ; being— 
Imports . . 747 millions. 
Exports 695 millions. 
Out of the total trade for 1840, the exports and 
imports by sea amounted to 1481 millions, or 
about 713 per cent; and those by land to 582 
millions, or about 28% per cent. The United 
States had the greatest share of the imports 
into France, since they amounted to 176 mil- 
lions, or 17 per cent of the total general im- 
ports; and 118 millions, or 16 per cent on 
the special imports. These ciphers shew an 
increase of 77 per cent over 1839 for the general 
imports from the United States, and 37 per cent 
on the special imports. The general imports 
from England amounted to 61 millions, and the 
special imports to 32 millions. The increase 
in the import trade from the United States was 
principally caused by the increased demand for 
cotton wool—thus, in 1839 they amounted to 
452,969 metrical quintals (of 2213 lb. each), but 
in 1840 to 790,009 metrical quintals. The in- 
creased imports from England were caused by 
the increased consumption of flaxen and hempen 
yarn, and coal. Thus the amount of yarn im- 
ported in 1835 was 12,956 quintals, but in 1840 
it was 61,321; of coal, it was 70,908 tons in 
1835; but 324,987 tons in 1840. The export 
trade to the United States fell off during 1840, 
being only 136 millions, instead of 204 millions 
as in 1839; affecting equally general and spe- 
cial commerce. ‘The same result has been 
observed with regard to the export trade to 
England, which was 160 millions; being, how- 
ever, only one per cent less than in 1839. The 
exports to Belgium, Russia, Sardinia, Brazil, 
and Mexico, increased during 1840; but those 
to Turkey, Egypt, and Switzerland, decreased. 
It appeared that the principal trade of France 
lay during 1840 with the following countries, 
placed in order of amounts :—United States, 
England, Sardinia, Switzerland, Spain, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Russia. Of these, the United 
States came in for 15 per cent of the whole, and 
England 13 per cent; while the whole of these 
eight nations occupied 645 per cent of the total 
trade of France. 
Mr. G. R. Porter called attention to the 
large quantity of linen yarn imported into 
France from Great Britain in the year 1840, 
and remarked that this was a branch of our 
export-trade of but recent growth. From 1833 
to the present time, the quantity of linen yarn 
exported from this country to France had in- 
creased so rapidly that it had begun to excite 
the jealousy of the French; and, as they un- 
fortunately were inclined to be very unfriendly 


double the duty on all linen yarn imported into 
France. By doing so, they would only reap 
the reward which might be expected from such 
unwise attempts to control trade. They would 
punish themselves in trying to injure us. At 
present they imported nineteen-twentieths of 
all the linen yarn that was woven in France; 
so that the increase of duty would certainly 
injure a large class of the manufacturing popu- 


a small number of those who depended on the 
spinning of yarn. The increased imports of 
cotton yarn into France was another point 
which might call for a few remarks. It ap- 
peared that the cotton manufacture was making 
rapid strides in France; but there was nothing 
in all that to make us at all afraid of being 
outrivalled in that branch of industry. It had 
been supposed at one time, that France and 
other continental nations enjoyed considerable 
advantages over Great Britain in regard to the 
cheapness of labour ; but it was now ascertained 
that the contrary was the fact. Taking into 


taking into account the amount of labour per- 
formed for a certain sum, wages were actually 
lower in England than on the Continent. 

8. Dr. Ashton read a paper “ On vital sta- 


tality.” After alluding to the great diminution 


| in the rate of mortality which had taken place 
in Europe within the last fifty years, he called © 


attention to the fact, that, notwithstanding the 
large town-population, the average mortality of 


of most other countries in Europe. Even in 
of deaths, in proportion to the population, was 


other towns of which the salubrity was much 
praised, 


in dwelling-houses. It had been proved, in the 
most satisfactory manner, that even a small 
quantity of vitiated air was hurtful to health; 
and therefore it was not enough that a small 
any unwholesome gas. 
by expelling the noxious gas altogether. As 
an instance of the evils arising from a tainted 
atmosphere, he referred to the fact, that soldiers 
are more subject to diseases of the lungs than 
the rest of the population. 
1000; while in London the number of deaths 


every 1000. The chief cause of this superior 


in such crowded rooms, and breathing a tainted 
atmosphere. 


such as the Mediterranean, for example—the 
of the latter. 
seemed to comprehend all the various topics of 


inquiry which such investigations of the popu- 
lation of our great towns require, in order to 


ties; but to render these statements of any 








so many obstacles, should at length be broken 


with this nation at present, they threatened to 


value, they must be cautiously framed, and) 
founded upon accurate and unprejudiced in- 


lation of France, while it would perhaps benefit ° ; 


account merely the amount of wages earned in | 
| a week, it might appear that the rate of wages 
in this country was higher than in France ; but, | 


tistics, with remarks on the influence which 
the atmosphere exerts over the rate of mor- | 


England and Wales was much lower than that © 
Manchester, he observed, the average number © 
not so great as it was in Naples, and many | 


He entered into several statements © 
to shew the importance of proper ventilation © 


te 
' 


quantity of good air should be admitted into a © 
room where the atmosphere was loaded with © 
The only mode by | 
which injury to health could be prevented was | 


It had been ascer- 7 
tained, that among soldiers, the proportion of 7 
deaths from malady amounted to 80 in every © 
from the same cause amounted only to 14 in | 


mortality among soldiers was from their living 


Again, comparing soldiers with / 
sailors, it was found that on certain stations— ~ 


mortality of the former was nearly double that © 
t 


4, Mr. Woolcombe’s paper “ On the statis- / 
tics of Plymouth, Devonport, and Stonehouse,” | 


enable us to judge of the comparative condition } 
of the inhabitants with other large communi-j 


‘ 
4] 
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formation. This was apparently the case with 
this paper, as Mr. W. announced to the Section 
the sources from which he had obtained his in- 
formation. Such works are more calculated 
for the closet than for a popular assembly, 
especially when the historical part has been 
anticipated by a previous communication to 
the British Association, as has been the case 
with this paper. We understand it will be 
published either in the columns of the Statis- 
tical Society of London, or as a separate publi- 
cation; and in either case will be a valuable 
addition to the statistical information we now 
possess of Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, and 
many other of our larger towns in the United 
Kingdom; and we hope every year will add to 
the number, until the whole are completed. 

5. Mr. Ner Gardiner made a brief but inter- 
esting statement relative to the industrial and 
training school which the Manchester poor-law 
guardians are about to erect for the pauper 
children belonging to the three unions con- 
tained in the parish of Manchester. 


Secrion G. 

The papers on the list stood as follows :— 

1. Mr. Vignoles, ‘‘ On the best Form of Railway-Bars, 
and on the Upper Works of Railways generally.” 

2. Mr. Nasmyth, *‘ On the Strength of hammered and 
annealed Bars of Iron and Railway-Axles.”’ 

3. Mr. Fairbairn, “ On the Strength of hot and cold 
blast Iron.” 

4, Mr. Hodgkinson, ‘‘ On Apparatus for trying the 
Strength of Materials.” 

5. Mr. Brockedon, ‘' On new Patent Stoppers.” 

Mr. Nasmyth’s communication was one of 
much public interest, and continued the in- 
quiry into the cause of fractured railway-axles, 
which had already so deeply occupied the atten- 
tion of the Section. In order to illustrate that 
subject, Mr. N. produced some specimens of 
iron, all originally forming parts of the same 
bar, but exhibiting the effects of different modes 
of treatment. The most important of these were 
two speciméns, exhibiting the effect of swaging 
and annealing. Mr. N. stated, that a part of the 
bar, after having been heated to a white heat, was 
swaged with a flat swage until quite cold, and, 
as observed, exhibited a very smooth and beau- 
tiful appearance outside, such as workmen were 
fond of producing, but which his experiment 
would prove to be exceedingly dangerous. The 
piece of iron thus treated was subjected to a 
single blow upon an anvil; and though the iron 
was originally tough and fibrous, as exhibited 
in other specimens, such was the change pro- 
duced by the swaging, that it broke off at once, 
exhibiting a decidedly crystalline fracture. A 
portion of this iron was annealed, by being 
heated to low red heat, and suffered to cool 
very slowly amongst the cinders, when an at- 
tempt was made to break it; but it bore up- 
wards of a hundred blows from a large hammer, 
by which it was bent into a form that proved 
the extreme tenacity of the iron.. The result 
of this experiment shewed how desirable it was 
that railway-companies, in making theit con- 
tracts for engines and carriages, should require, 
as an indispensable condition, that all the axles 
should be properly annealed after being forged ; 
for it was quite clear that, however good and 
fibrous the iron might have originally been, by 
the workmanship to which it was subjected in 
the process of forging it into axles, its fibrous 
character might have been entitely destroyed, 
to the great danger of parties whose lives might 
be entrusted to it. In allusion to the opinion 
#that the molecular arrangement of the particles 

f iron might undergo some change by the ac- 
tion of electricity or magnetism, whilst working 
in the shape of railway-axles, or in any other 


strain or percussion, Mr. N. said it very fre- 
quently happened, that gentlemen of great sci- 
entific acquirements came to very erroneous 
conclusions, from a want of that sort of know- 
ledge which could only be obtained in the work- 
shop; and he thought that one of the great ad- 
vantages resulting from the meetings of the 
British Association was, that they brought sci- 
entific and practical men in personal contact; 
and the theories of the former received those 
corrections which a practical acquaintance with 
the ordinary processes of construction and ma- 
nufacture would supply. It had been somewhat 
the fashion to ascribe to electricity and mag- 


to very ordinary causes; and amongst them, 
perhaps, the attributing the crystalline texture 
of iron to that cause was an instance of this 
tendency. At the same time, he trusted that 
the subject would undergo strict investigation ; 
and he thought it was one to which the funds 
of the Association would be very judiciously 
applied. 

Mr. Brockedon’s excellent stoppers have 
more than once been duly appreciated in our 
page. 

The proceedings of the general committee 
meeting in the afternoon appeared in our No. 
1328, p. 463; when Cork was elected for the 
next year’s meeting, and drawings were pro- 
mised of it, quite unlike the stoppers to which 
we have just alluded. In the evening, Sir M. 
I. Brunel, in a lecture, gave a description of 
the Thames Tunnel; and Mr. Vignoles an 
account of the atmospheric railway, as exhi- 
bited.in action at Wormwood Scrubbs; of 
which, also, we have already stated the parti- 
culars from personal observation (see Lit. Gaz. 
No. 1326). In the evening there was a con- 
cert, well attended; in which a Miss Bassano 
and Signor Paltoni executed all the vocalism, 
and were much applauded. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, July 15, 1842. 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of July 12.— 
1. Renous Graves began the reading of a 
memoir upon aérial navigation. His work 
consists of the history of means tried, up to the 
present time, to direct balloons; and of a plan 
fur an aérial ship. The details into which the 
author entered left him no time to finish the 
reading of his memoir, which was referred to 
the examination of MM. Piobert and Séguier. 
M. Longchamp read a memoir on the com- 
position of phosphoric acid and of the phos- 
phates, in which he proposed for the first of 
these bodies the formula P O02, in lieu of P? 05. 
M. Babinet read a note on the variation in 
the height of the two neutral points. 
It has been determined by M. Arago, and 
agreed on all hands, that the cloudless atmo- 
sphere illumined by the sun and shortly after 
his rising presents a point where there is no 
polarisation; this point is about 30° above the 
point of the horizon opposite to the sun, and 
is due to the influence of light reflected from 
the different illumined parts of the atmosphere. 
M. Babinet discovered a second neutral point, 
which is placed above the sun, when he is near 
the horizon, and very nearly the same height 
as the neutral point of Arago.* 





* Sir D. Brewster has discovered a third; also secon- 
dary neutral points (see Lit. Gaz., No. 1329, p. 480); | 
where, however, little more than the mere facts were 
announced. We are somewhat glad, therefore, of this 
opportunity to enter into details, and the more especially 
as they will be in connexion with M. Babinet’s note. 

Sir D. Brewster has, by a series of observations very 





way in which it might be subjected to great 


netism results which might probably be owing | 


: _—— 

The existence of this second neutral Poin 
has been verified by several naturalists, agi 
especially by M. Forbes. M. Babinet haj 
intended to have observed, during the Cclipse 
on the 8th of this month, whether the Unequal 
illumination of the atmosphere during partis 
occultation would have moved the neutraj Poin 
of Arago out of the vertical, opposed to the sy 
| when he had risen a little above the horizon: 
but the unfavourable state of the heavens pre. 
vented him fulfilling his intent. In preparing 
for this observation, however, on the evenins 
of the 3d, the atmosphere being extremely 
clear, M. Babinet noticed, that after the ser. 
ting of the sun, the neutfal point opposed t 
that luminary rose considerably, whilst the 
neutral point above the sun fell sensibly, but 
much less than the other mounted; thus exh. 
biting a displacement unequal and in an jp. 
verse ratio of the two neutral points. 

M. Bourgery lectured on the result of his 
researches on the intimate structure of the lun 
of man and of mammifers. 

The theory of M. Bourgery resembles that 
of Malpighi and Helvetius in regard to the air. 
capillaries communicating every where with 
each other. It differs from it in this, that 
the capillaries are canals, and not vesicles, 
This latter view approaches the similar one in 
the theory of Willis and of Reissessen; but it 
separates itself essentially as to the form, num- 
ber, intricacy, and destination of these canals; 
the pulmonary functional tissue, according to 
the old theory, succeeds those of the bronchial 
vessels,radiating from a centre to the periphery, 
without any anastomosis among them, and ter- 
minating in culs de sac: according tu M. Bour- 
gery, the functional part of the organ consti- 
tutes a peculiar apparatus of sinuous canals, 
perpetually anastomosing—a sincle one with 
several, and of which those t..ui come under 
the pleura, instead of forming culs de sac, bend 
inwardly, in order to go in again to the small 
lobe, and come together into a canal more 
deeply situated. 


sun, discovered a third neutral point about 10° or 12° 
below the sun when at a mean altitude, receding from 
the sun when he was nearer the horizon, and approacii- 


ing to his disc at higher altitudes. He states also, that 
an analogous neutral point would be seen Jelow the 
anti-solar point; but that it could not be secn, as the 
sun’s light reflected from the atmosphere became too 
feeble, before the neutral point in question rose above 
the horizon. Sir David has also discovered secondary 
neutral points, which accompanied the primary ones 
when near the horizon. This interesting phenomenon 
is best seen when the most distinct neutral point, viz. 
that of M. Arago, rises above the horizon before sun- 
set, and when the horizon is bounded by the sea. The 
negative polarisation below the primary neutral point is 
counteracted by a cause near the horizon producing po- 
sitive polarisation, and at the horizon itself positive 
polarisation exists. The arch of negative polarisation 
between the primary and secondary neutral points is 
sometimes 8° or 10°. By means of the polariscope 
alone the position of the neutral points, both primary 
and secondary, were- observed; and the degree of po- 
larisation was ascertained by compensating it, or de- 
stroying it by the opposite action of a bundle of glass- 
plates, or by one or more reflections from black glass, 
the compensation being indicated by a neutral line where 
the polarised bands are interrupted and pass into the 
complementary bands. The compensating polarisation 
is varied by varying the angle of incidence, or the num- 
ber of the plates, or the angle which the plane of inci- 
dence on the plates forms with the plane of polarisation 
of the part of the atmosphere observed. Sir D. Brew- 
ster prefers the Tourmaline to a Nicol’s prism for the 
analysing part of the polariscope. Whenever the polari- 
sation of the atmosphere was very weak in fine clear 
weather, it was always owing to the presence of a white 
nebulous matter, which was visible only in its effect, 
viz. by diminishing or diluting the blue colour of the 
sky. ‘ The polarisation was always, ceteris paribus, a 
maximum about 88° of 90° from the sun, and ina plane 
passing through the zenith; the polarisation being least 
in the horizon, unless in those cases where the nebulous 
matter was collected at higher altitudes.—Zd, Lit, Gas, 
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M. Rameaux presented a memoir on the ¢em- 

peratures of vegetables. 
M. Damiani wrote that he had discovered a 
stalagmite of 30 metres long and 12 metres 
broad, at 2,8 myriametres from Ajaccio; it be- 
Jongs to the oriental albaster, and has direction 
fom north to south. 

M. B. Dellessert transmitted a note from 
M, Delile, stating, that at Montpellier the wea- 
ther was magnificent on the Sth of July, and 
the eclipse was observed there: for two minutes 
they could look at the eclipsed luminary with 
the naked eye without inconvenience; then 
the disc of the moon was surrounded with lu- 
minous rays, similar to the fiery train of a 
comet: the stars were visible. 





LITERARY AND LBARNED. 
ROMAN INSCRIPTION, 

Discovered at Battle Bridge, New Road. 
A Roman inscription has within these few days 
past been discovered at Battle Bridge, other- 
wise, by an absurd change of denomination, 
known as King’s Cross, New Road, St. Pancras. 
This discovery appears fully to justify the con- 
iectures of Stukeley and other antiquaries, that 
the great battle between the Britons under 
Boadicea, and the Romans under Suetonius 
Paulinus, took place at this spot. Faithful 
tradition, in the absence of all decisive evi- 
dence, still pointed to the place by the appel- 
lation Battle Bridge. 

The inscription, which, in parts, is much ob- 
jiterated, bears distinctly the letters LEG. XX. 
The writer of this notice has not yet had an op- 
portunity personally to examine it, but speaks 
from the information of an antiquarian friend. 

The twentieth legion, it is well known, was 
one of the four which came info Britain in the 
reign of Claudius, and contributed to its sub- 
jugation. The vexillation of this legion was 
in the army of Suetonius Paulinus when he 
made that victorious stand in a fortified pass, 
with a forest in his rear, against the insurgent 
Britons. The position is sketched by Tacitus; 
and antiquaries well know that on the high 
ground above Battle Bridge there are vestiges 
of Roman works, and that the tract of land to 
the north was formerly a forest. The veracity 
of the following passage of the historian is 
therefore fully confirmed:—“ Diligitque lo- 
cum artis faucibus, et a tergo silva clausum ; 
satis cognito, nihil hostium nisi in fronte, et 
apertam planitiem esse, sine metu insidiarum.” 
He further tells us that the force of Suetonius 
was composed of “ quartadecima legio, cum 
vexillariis vicesimariis et e proximis auxili- 
ares.” Tacit. dnnal. lib. xiv. So that, almost 
to the letter, the place of this memorable en- 
gigement seems, by the discovery of the above 
inscription, to be ascertained. A. J. K. 





FINE ARTS. 

ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tut Exhibition closes to-day; and has been, 
we learn, a very productive one. On Monday 
the members of the Academy inspect the works 
of art, in order to form their opinion of the 
candidates for the rank of Associates, who are 
now about to be elected. There is also an 
Academician’s place vacant by the death of 
Sir David Wilkie. 

No. 218. Portrait of Sir R. Stopford. F.R. 
Say.—Is very creditable to the artist’s taste 
and talent. 

No. 219. Passing the Lock, Windsor. W. F. 
Witherington, R.A.—A pleasing fac-sitnile of 
the scene, rather deficient in perspective. 


No. 228. Cottage in Suffolk. C. Ward.—A 
pretty little bit of natural landscape. 

No. 236. A Soirée at St. Cloud. F. Danby, A. 
—A glow of sunset over a formal but lively 
scene. The atmosphere is finely painted, and 
the figures gaily dressed and grouped. 

No. 237. Queen Elizabeth delivering the young 
Duke of York to the Archbishop of York, &c., at 
the Sanctuary, Westminster. KE. M. Ward.—A 
historical fact from Baker’s Chronicle, fairly 
treated. The churchmen are in high pontifica- 
libus; and the mother and child painted with 
feeling. 

No. 256. Mary Queen of Scots, when an Infant, 
stripped by order of Mary of Guise, her Mother, 
to convince Sadler, the English Ambassador, that 
she was not a decrepit Child. B. R. Haydon.— 
There is no disguise in obeying the orders of 
Mary of Guise in this curious subject, which is 
treated in an extraordinary manner, amid a 
flush of forms and colouring, which is all but 
startling. ‘he naked child is fat and stout 
enough for a female infant Hercules; and, in- 
deed, all the rest of the characters are of the 
heroic cast. In 404, however,—£dward the 
Black Prince thanking Lord James Audley for 
his gallantry in the Battle of Poictiers,—there is 
much more of Mr. Haydon’s poetical fervour 
and fine painting. There are many parts of 
the picture equal to any thing he has done; 
and the whole is gallantly composed and strik- 
ing in effect. Whatever the faults in either, 
they belong to a high style of art. 

No. 268. Zhe Reverie of Alnaschar. T. Brig- 
stok.—Is an amusing figure, cleverly drawn, 
and in good expression. 

No. 279. The Money-Lender. R. M‘Innes. 
—Also deserves a passing tribute of praise as 
a clever composition, and the story well told. 

No. 292. The River Dee, §c. W. Havell.— 
A landscape like a man; but of considerable 
merit, and conveying a perfect idea of the 
country about Llangollen, watered by the Dee. 

No. 298. Portrait of F. Twynam; Esq. G. Px 
Green.—A promising work by a young artist, 
the likeness good, and the position easy and 
well chosen. At the height it is hung, there is 
a spottiness about the coat which we cannot 
make out. 

No. 299. Portrait of Rear- Admiral Sir A. 
Farquhar. 386. Colonel Gurwood.—Two of se- 
veral very good portraits by A. Morton, whose 
staticn in this year’s gallery must be one of 
great satisfaction to him and his friends. His 
Penshurst (1227), with portraits, is an interest- 
ing production. 

No. 314. 4 Pause! Two Portraits. E. U. 
Eddis.—A very pleasing painting of two grace- 
ful girls; one reading, who bas just made the 
pause. The subject is treated in a new and 
pleasing style. 

No. 328. Ax intercepted Raid. T. S. Cooper. 
—A wild animal mé/ée, full of action and spirit. 
The name of Cooper is not dishonoured »y the 
force and skill with which the most pro: \inent 
of them are portrayed. 

No. 334. Study of a Head. R.W. Buss.— 
Of great merit, though on a small scale. 

No. 345. Portrait of the Duke of Buccleuch. 
J. Watson Gordon, A.—His grace is on horse- 
back, by the modern and living Raeburn of 
Scotland. The duke is taking off his hat; and 
the foreshortening is artistical, and not with- } 
out a memory of Vandyck. The likeness also 
is good, without flattery; and we could merely 
have desired more freshness of colour to com- 
plete a clever equestrian group. 

No. 346, 349. Portraits of the Princess Au- 





gusta of Cambridge, and H.R. H. the Duke of 


Heuss.—They are not painted in the English 
school of portraiture, but have an air of foreign 
art. They are agreeable. 

No. 875. The Holy Family reposing during the 
Flight to Egypt. F. Danby, A.—Dark but 
grand over nearly all the canvass. The day- 
break on the upper corner scarcely disturbs 
the solemnity of the composition. : 

No. 378. The Presentation of a Penitent in 
St. Peter's, Rome, §c. E. V. Rippingille —Of 
a classic character, and wanting in variety and 
expression. Not so 

No. 579. Il Voto. P. Williams.—An ani- 
mated and affecting piece, in which a conva- 
lescent, a charming girl, accompanied by her 
friends, completes a vowed pilgrimage to the 
shrine of her patron saint. All the sentiments of 
gratitude, religion, and reverence, are sweetly 
and naturally depicted; and the whole subject 
is of a pleasing character. 

No. 380. Portrait of Mrs. Warburton. B. R. 
Faulkner.—A beautiful object, painted as such 
objects ought to be. 

No. 387. 4 Scene at Aberystwith, §c. W. 
Collins, R.A.—One of Mr. Collins’ sweet sunny 
sea-sides, enlivened by a group of three fine 
children of E. Antrobus, Esq., whose young 
and playful appearance well befit the scene. 

No. 395. Flight into Egypt. J. Martin.— 
Replete with mountain magnificence and subli- 
mity—the sacred poetry of Martin’s pencil. 

No. 402-3. Two Daughters of Lord Cawdor, 
and the Daughters of the Count de Flahailt. Mrs. 
J. Robertson.—Small but highly-finished por- 
trait groups. They are touched with a polished 
hand, and resemble whole-length miniatures 
of an enlarged size. The costumes are perfect. 

No. 420. The Crusader’s Departure. N. J 
Crowley.—A lovely damsel, whose attitude and 
sorrow are readily interpreted by the waving 
pennons seen in the background. 

No. 426. Nonpareil—440. Adonis: favourite 
horses of George IV. and George III. J. Ward, 
R.A.—Warranted without a blemish. 

No. 436. Death of Sir W. Lambton at Marston 
Moor. RK. Ansdell.—Extravagant horse. 

No. 437. The Innocent are gay. W. Etty, R.A. 
—A tasteful group of children dancing round 
a female figure. The flesh-tints are more sha- 
dowy than is usual from his brilliant easel; but 
the disposition of the innocent and gay is truly 
happy. 

No. 449. Portrait of Lady Baring. J. Linnell. 
—Exceedingly well executed. 467. Portrait of 
the Right Hon. F. Baring; and 551. Sir T. 
Baring, by the same, are yet more excellent 
performances. 

No. 454, 4 Scene from the Vicar of Wakefield. 
W. P. Frith.— Nicely fancied and fancifully 
painted. The countenances of the vicar’s daugh- 
ters remind us of Hogarth for piquancy, beauty, 
and colour. 

No. 455. A Highland Reel. W. Kidd.—A 
Highland reel is grotesque enough; but our 
artist, generally so characteristic and national, 
has made it distorted. 

No. 458. The Trial of Charles I., §c. W. Fisk. 
— With much of merit, there is a want of unison 
in this picture. The astonishment and alarm 
must have been universal; whereas there are 
many parts in repose, and others as if simply 
inquiring what was going on. Fifty or sixty 
portraits, collected from the most authentic 
private sources, give much value to the work; 
and it is altogether a plume in the artist’s 
cap. 

No. 479. Portrait of Lieut.-General Sir John 
Macdonald. R. S. Lauder.—A speaking and 
soldierly likeness. The gallant adjutant-general 





Cambridge. Two striking likenesses. By — 


seems what he truly is—of a noble bearing and 
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countenance—the mind to plan, the arm to 
perform, and the promptitude to command. 

No. 485. Zhe Covenanter’s Marriage. A. John- 
ston.—Represents a ceremony in the days of 
persecution with great truth and effect. It is 
peculiarly Scottish, and illustrates the habits of 
the Covenanters and the circumstances of the 
period in a striking manner. 

No. 491. Alfred dividing his last Loaf with 
the Pilgrim. W.Simson,—The female head is 
beautiful; but we cannot admire the general 
tone or character of the picture, which is strag- 
gling and inexpressive. 

No. 497, 499. Portraits of Ladies. Miss E. 
Schmack.—lIt is always a pleasure to acknow- 
ledge female talent; and these are very clever 
examples of it. The dress of the first is han- 

.dled with the utmost delicacy, and we doubt 
not the likenesses are good. 

No. 507. A Subject from Goldsmith. C. W. 
Cope.—In which the artist has departed wide 
away from the couplet he has quoted. Age is 
not talking, and the lovers are not whispering. 

No. 547. Taking up Eel-Pots. J. Stark.— 
Not hung so low as we could wish, but evi- 
dently a sweet sylvan scene. 

No. 548. Cromwell discovering his Chaplain, 
Jeremiah White, making love to his daughter 
Frances. A. Egg.—This Jeremiad is vulgarly 
painted—Cromwell looks like a stumpy butcher. 

No. 549. Deer-Stalking. T. Duncan.—This, 
on the contrary, is rather too dandified for the 
rough Highland sport. Campbell of Monzie, 
and Major Markham, appear to have been 
painted in their best shooting-dresses in the 
drawing-room, and not in the mountains after 
the arduous chase and bringing down of the 
antlered deer. In other respects the painting 
is extremely spirited. 

No. 550. An old Water-Mill. J. Wilson, jun. 
—A very sweet piece of nature. 

On bidding adieu to the third or West Room, 
we have to observe, that at the ceiling and on 
the floor are many performances of many kinds, 
which are out of the reach of criticism. 

Of the drawings and miniatures, from No. 
557 to 998, we have to state that they are not 
inferior to the exhibitions of past years, and 
fully ‘sustain the reputation of the various 
artists, who shine in fruit and flowers, fancy- 
subjects, miniatures, enamels, &c. &c. H. P. 
Bone, S. Lover, W. Bone, W. Essex, Miss F. 
Corbaux, J. Hayter, A. H. Taylor, F. Tatham, 
W. Patten, G. Jones, R.A., A. E. Chalon, R.A., 
F. Rochard, A. Robertson, Sir W. J. Newton, 
W. C. Ross, are among the most prominent 
contributors. 

In the Architectural Room (989 to 1201) 
are a number of excellent designs, but, as 
hitherto, much injured by the intermixture of 
oil paintings. Surely one apartment might be 
set aside for so important a branch of art. Pa- 
laces and prisons, churches and almshouses, 
piers and villas, &c., were enough of themselves 
for an exhibition. Mr. Barry's View of St. 
Stephen's Hall in the new Houses of Parliament, 
exhibiting the effect of decorating the walls of 
the gallery with paintings, attracted particular 
notice; and we were struck with several de- 
signs for churches, which displayed taste and 
originality. See 1055, 1067, 1154, by Wyatt 
and Brandon, E. C. Hakewill, and J. Hanson. 
Some fine medals of W. Wyon, R.A. also claimed 
our attention and admiration. 

In the Octagon Room (1202 to 1266), either 
the bad company corrupted the good manners, 
or the light was too unfavourable to what merit 
was deposited there, for we could detect little 
or nothing to speak of as deserving of particular 
applause. The productions of W. Linton, R.A, 





and Fanny Maclan, E. Havell, T. F. Marshall, 
Miss E. Schmack, &c., ought not, however, to 
be passed over in silence. 

The sculpture this year, notwithstanding the 
loss of Chantrey, by whom there is only one 
posthumous statue* (No. 1304, Sir C. Forbes, 
for the native merchants of Bombay, to whom 
the worthy baronet is endeared by a thousand 
services and benefits),—was far from deficient 
in interest. No. 1267, a fair bust of the Queen, 
by J. Francis. No. 1268, Prince Albert, R. W. 
Sievier, a very pleasing head, the hair some- 
what Germanised after the Bursen fashion, 
but the resemblance altogether gentlemanly, 
thoughtful, and intelligent. The King of Prus- 
sia, and Sir W. Home, by the same, possess 
much character. 

No. 1269. Monumental Group, for Bishop Cor- 
rie at Madras. H. Weekes.—The bishop has 
a Hindoo youth in hand; but there is no no- 
velty or invention in the design, which is there- 
fore only moderately successtul. 

No. 1273. E. H. Baily’s Model of the Lord 
Nelson for the top of the pillar in Trafalgar 
Square.—Although this figure is to be 18 feet 
high, it will be so little seen that we need not 
care much for its having been well modelled 
by so distinguished an artist as Baily. 

No. 1274. Sketch for Eve, the Bride. J. Bell. 
1278. The Babes in the Wood. The same.— 
Two graceful and feeling works, but we are 
not sure if by the same hand. The first is the 
finest both in design and execution. 

No. 1279, Marble Statue of Andromeda, UL. 
Macdonald, is well worthy of his fame. The 
figure is full and feminine, combining softness 
and elasticity with form and position. The 
Bacchante, 1293, is not so much to our taste, 
being more thin, and wanting the exuberance 
generally attached to the mythological charac- 
ter of a votaress of the rosy god. 1294, Hya- 
cinthus, by the same, is another honour to his 
conception; and his busts, 1364. Mrs. Eyre, 
1376. Lady Baker, and 1388. Lord Canning, are 
all equally to the credit of his skill and fidelity. 

1280. The Falconer ; for J. C. Bulteel, Esq., 
Flete, Devon. C. R. Smith—An appropriate 
modern subject, and modelled with judgment. 

1281. Group of the Graces. J. Loft.—Not 
the Graces. 

1282. Statue of M. T. Sadler, Esq., for Leeds. 
P. Park.—A sad failure in every respect. 

1286. Eve and First-born. W.C. Marshall. 
—Disagreeably natural and ill-combined. The 
next No., Venus rescuing Diomed, &c., shews 
that the sculptor can and will do better things. 

1290. Unfinished Figure in Marble of a Girl 
trapping a Bird. J. E. Carew.—Here nature 
is all charming; and it is long since we have 
seen a design of modern character so full of 
simplicity and beauty. 

1295. Prayer. 1297. Cupid. P. M‘Dowell, A. 
—Two delightful performances in their class; 
the elegant rather than the lofty in art. 

1299. A monumental Angel, part of a Group, 
§c. KR. Westmacott, AW—A finely conceived 
figure—angelic, and yet humanly touching. If 
the entire group be finished in a similar style, 
it will indeed be a splendid work. 1406 and 8. 
Busts of Lady H. Baring, Wilbraham Egerton, 
and Miss Egerton (of Tatton), shew great talent 
in this humbler line. 

1310. Model of the Piece of Plate presented to 
the Duke of Buckingham by the Agriculturists of 
the Shire. E.G. Papworth.—An elaborate and 
able production, in which almost every emblem 
of agricultural industry is happily arranged. A 
handsome and apposite composition, and worthy 





— is also a bust of Mr. Morrison, M.P., No. 





as 
to be an heirloom in the noble family of Chap. 
dos. 

1320. Marble Bust of J. Thompson, Esq. 1399, 
Of Sir M. W. Ridley, Bart. 1360. Of D. Blaine, 
Esq. J. G. Lough.—Three busts are all we 
have of this great genius in the present exhi. 
bition. They are, as far as such matters can 
be, worthy of his chisel. But is it not a na. 
tional shame that the author of Milo, of David, 
and of other works of the highest elevation jn 
the art, should have only bust-making from his 
studio to set before the public? Lough, our 
Thorwaldsen, who has produced the noblest 
specimens of the lofty and imaginative that 
have ever adorned the British School, was de. 
feated in the competition for the Nelson Monu- 
ment by a piece of masonry, and had but one 
vote (the scrutineers have since reported none) 
for the Wilkie Memorial. What a commentary 
upon the state of the art of sculpture in Eng. 
land, its patronage, and its appreciation! 

1346. Lady Godiva. <A sketch. W. Behnes, 
—A charming sketch too, all modesty and 
grace. The female form is too sweetly moulded 
to admit of the tressy cloud of the old legend; 
and it is only improved by its departure from 
that Coventry mystery. Mr. Behnes has also 
some excellent busts—the living likenesses of 
Sir W. Molesworth, T. Poynder, Alderman 
Lucas, and others. 

P. Hollins has good busts of the Rev. §, 
Warnford, LL.D., tor the Birmingham School 
of Surgery, and of Mr. St. John Mathews; and 
there are some more favourable examples, in- 
cluding one very like Allan Cunningham, by 
H. Weekes, as well as portraits and groups of 
animals by Messrs. M‘Carthys:—but, like the 
Exhibition itself, our critique must now wind up 
and close. So we bid all our artists farewell, 
with the wish they may all have more to do, 
and do better, another year. 


Meeling of the Committee for promoting the Opening of 
Public Places to the People. 

At the meeting on Wednesday week, the re- 
port, after noticing the loss of several valuable 
members, especially the late Dr. Birkbeck, and 
Sir G. Sinclair’s retirement into the country, 
and the accession of other gentlemen, who had 
given proofs of zeal and efficiency in the cause, 
—proceeded to enumerate the various improve- 
ments in institutions, viz. :— 

Hampton Court. — As recommended by the 
society, and by the late select committee on 
national monuments, numbers have been put 
to the pictures, the Prince’s rooms have been 
added to the free exhibition, and the Catalogue 
considerably improved. The number of visitors 
continues to increase. 

British Museum.—A_ synopsis, in a cheaper 
form, has been ordered by the trustees. Num- 
ber of visitors: from Jan. 1st to June 30, 1842, 
232,778, without a single instance of misbe- 
haviour being complained of. 

National Gallery.—Has at length, after re- 
peated remonstrance from the chairman of com- 
mittee (Mr. Hume), been satisfactorily im- 
proved. Number of visitors: in 1841, 538,355, 
and from 1st January to 7th July inst. 370,105; 
their conduct as praiseworthy as on former 
occasions, The reduction of Catalogue from 
1s. to 4d. was not forgotten. ‘ 

Tower.—From Ist May to 30th October, 1841 
(the night of the fire), 72,599 persons (being 
an increase of 12,617 on the corresponding 
period of preceding year); but, probably from 
an erroneous idea among the people that the 
most valuable objects were destroyed by the 
flames, a great decrease has been experienced 
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since, only 22,381 having visited the armories 
fom 31st Oct. to 30th April, 1842. 

The accounts from Newcastle-on-Tyne, from 
Liverpool, and other towns, very satisfactory. 

The admission of the public to the Painted 
Hall, with its naval gallery, and the Chapel at 
Greenwich, by Sir R. Stopford, in answer to 
the application of the chairman, gave great 
satisfaction, —as it is conceived that every Bri- 
tish subject must be anxious to contemplate 
the portraits of native heroes and the repre- 
sentation of noble daring; and, it may be sup- 
posed, on the other hand, that a nation’s ap- 
plause is the proper reward of true greatness 
alike for the performer of great actions and 
for the genius that depicts them. 

The extension of knowledge by cheap and 
improved Catalogues was noticed ; and samples, 
ata penny each, for the National Gallery, Green- 
wich, Dulwich, the Soane Museum, Barry’s 
pictures at the Society of Arts; and others, in 
anelegant form, for Westminster Abbey, Hamp- 
ton Court, the National Gallery, &c., lay on 
the table. 

The whole results elicited the general appro- 
bation of the members present; among whom 
we noticed Lord Colborne, Mr. Hume, M.P., 
W. Ewart, Esq., M.P., R. M. Milnes, Esq., 
MP., H. T. Hope, Esq., J. Angerstein, Esq., 
Messrs. Britton, Donaldson, Auldjo, Wilks, 
Inman, Godwin, &c. 


NEW PUBLICATION. 


The Trial of Thomas Earl Strafford, in West- 
ninster Hall. Painted by William Fisk, Esq.; 
engraved by James Scott. London: Thomas 
Boys. 

Tuts is a very highly finished and beautiful 

mezzotint, and will form an admirable com- 

panion to the Trial of Lord William Russell, 
one of the most popular productions of art of 
the present times. In Westminster Hall are 
assembled the judicial sacrificers of this accom- 
plished and unfortunate nobleman; and many 
of his own family are present, as well as his 
royal master, who could not avert his fate, the 
prototype of his own. There are no fewer than 
fifty-two portraits in this interesting and mas- 
terly composition; and the various parties,— 
the friends, the accusers, and the judges, —are 
grouped with great feeling and spirit. The 
costume of the period is favourable to the arts ; 
but the expression of the principal characters, 

Strafford, his lady, Sir George and Lady Went- 

worth, &c. &c., are by far the higher merits of 

the picture. We have only to repeat that it is 

engraved in the best possible style; and, as a 

work for the general public, does infinite credit 

to Mr. Boys’s enterprise and taste. 





VARIETIES. 

4 Manual of Dignities, Privilege, and Prece- 
dence. By C. R. Dodd. (Whittaker and Co.) 
—We received this most useful volume too late 
for notice among our reviews ; but as the season 
immediately applicable to it, for the present, is 
passing away, we take this opportunity to point 
the public attention to its merits. To Mr. Dodd 
We are indebted for very valuable parliamentary 
and other guides, but in none has he rendered 
gteater service in the way of reference than by 
the production before us. The list of great 
public functionaries from the Revolution to the 
Pesent time is a curious document; but the 
Whole is full of heraldic, family, and historical 
intelligence, ceremonies, &c. Xc., not merely 
convenient to be consulted, but reading of ge- 
leral interest and instruction. 





Buonaparte-—We have referred by a note in 
our review of Alison's History to the following 
fact, which we received in Paris at the time 
from a distinguished diplomatist, now a British 
peer, who was at the head-quarters of one of 
the allied armies. When Napoleon marched for 
the Rhine, his force, on a fine summer morn- 
ing, with the light breaking upon it, had to 
pursue a route along a range of heights, which 
exposed it to be counted, almost to a file, by 
his enemies. It was then, for the first time, 
they ascertained how comparatively small was 
the band with which such a series of daring ex- 
ploits had been performed; and they took their 
measures accordingly. 

College of Civil Engineers.—The annual dis- 
tribution of prizes took place at the College at 
Putney, on Wednesday; the Duke of Buccleuch, 
president, in the chair. The Earl of Devon 
read the address of the council, which spoke of 
great difficulties during the past season, now 
happily overcome, and of more cheering pro- 
spects. The president then gave the prizes as 
awarded, to the best proficient in natural phi- 
losophy, mechanics, chemistry, geology, mathe- 
matics, &c.; and after the expression of his 
satisfaction by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
the proceedings terminated. 

Photography. — Recently her Majesty the 
Queen Dowager and other distinguished per- 
sonages, the Prince George of Cambridge, the 
Duke and Duchess of Northumberland, Xc., 
have had their portraits taken by the photogra- 
phic process at the Adelaide Gallery. The 
first visit of the Queen Dowager, on the Satur- 
day afternoon, was unannounced; and her incog. 
was only discovered by M. Claudet’s assistant, 
who pronounced the likeness developed by the 
mercury to be that of the Queen Adelaide. 
Although thus striking, the daguerrotype, owing 
to the decline of the sun, was not considered 
sufficiently perfect; and the honour ofa morning 
visit was respectfully requested. Before eleven 
o’clock on Monday, the request was complied 
with, when her Majesty and several of her 
suite were most successfully daguertotyped; and 
they expressed themselves highly pleased. Her 
Majesty’s manner was most affable and cour- 
teous. 

Mathews’s Villaa—Among the sad changes of 
property, we see Mathews’s favourite villa at 
Highgate Hill (where we have enjoyed many 
a pleasant day) announced for sale under the 
hammer of Mr. G. Robins. It is long, how- 
ever, since it was inhabited by our inimitable 
imitator. 

The Sale at Shugborough Hall, advertised in 
another page, is attracting vast attention; and 
many persons of rank and influence are visiting 
the splendid collection of pictures which adorn 
that noble mansion, and among them a number 
of the most glorious productions of ancient 
masters. This sight alone is indeed well worth 
the run from London. 

Tabessa,—The Morning Post of Tuesday con- 
tains a most interesting account of Tabessa, a 
city recently visited by the French forces in 
Africa, and occupying the site of the Roman 
Thevesta. The ruins are of great extent, and 
the inscriptions numerous and valuable. About 
12 or 1500 Arabs now inhabit the place which 
contained from 30 to 40,000 Romans. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The fifth volume of Miss Agnes Strickland’s “ Lives 
of the Queens of England” has passed through the 
press, and the rest of the work is growing to a con- 
clusion. It will, we hear, be succeeded by a series of 
** Lives of the Queens of France” on a similar plan, 
embracing the manners, customs, and domestic history 
of that country. The researches of Miss Agnes Strick- 





land and her sister into documents and chronicles con- 
nected with French history for the purpose of illus- 
trating their present work, has led them to make rich 
collections relative to France. As that country has 
been more frequently governed by female regents than 
England by queen regnants; and as the royal families 
of both realms have been at various times intimately 
connected with each other, there is reason to suppose 
that such a production will reflect curious lights on our 
national history, as well as on that of female royalty, 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Seasons, by James Thomson, with about 88 Illus- 
trations, and with the Life of the Author, by P. Mur- 
doch, D.D., F.R.S., edited by Bolton Corney, Esq., 8vo, 
21s. cloth. — English; or, the Art of Composition ex- 
plained, in a Series of Instructions and Examples, by 
G. F, Graham, 12mo, 7s.—Stonehenge; or, the Romans 
in Britain, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6d.—Lessons on the 
Globes, by T. H. Howe, 12mo, 7s.—Cardinal Allen’s 
Admonition to the Nobility and People, a.p. 1588, 12mo, 
6s.— The Bible, with Notes and Reflections, by D. 
Davidson, with Index, &c., fol. 37s.—The Shooter's 
Hand-Book; a Treatise on Sporting, post 8vo, 6s.~ 
Scriptural Instruction for the Least and Lowest, Part 3, 
18mo, +s.—Practical Treatise on the Diseases of the 
Scalp, by J. E. Erichsen, 8vo, 10s. Gd. —C. H. R. Har- 
rison on Deformities of the Spine and Chest, Svo, 8s.— 
Grammar Lessons, by a Lady, designed as a Supple- 
ment to Mary’s Grammar, 1]8mo, 2s. 6d. — A Steame 
Voyage to Constantinople, by the Marquis of London- 
derry, 2 vols, 8vo, 28s.—Popular Objections to the Study 
of the Prophetic Scriptures considered, by G. Ogilvy, 
Esq., 12mo, 4s.—The United Church of England and 
Ireland Catholic, by the Rev. 8. C, Foot, 8vo, 2s, 6d.— 
Tables of Simple Interest, from 2} to 5 per cent, by 
James Laurie, 7th edit, 8vo, 21s. — Tables of Simple 
Interest, from 5 to 9 ‘per cent, by James Laurie, 8vo, 73. 
—The Cottage on the Common; and the Little Gleaner, 
by C. M., square, 2s.— Picturesque Excursions, with 
400 Views at and near Places of Popular Resort, edited 
by A. Freeling, fep. 5s. 6d. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1842. 
July. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday ... From 47 to 72] 30:25 30.33 
Friday 5 46.6 30°33 30°25 
Saturday .... ee 30°18 30°02 
Sunday ..... 29°93 29°81 
Monday oe 29°80 .. 29°84 
Tuesday .... IS » € e+ 71) 29°85 .. 2977 
Wednesday .. 20 ee 29°72 .. 29°69 
Wind S. and S.W. on the 14th, 18th, and 20th, other- 
wise N. and N.E., overcast with rain at times, 18th, 
19th, and 20th; otherwise generally clear, Rain fallen, 
‘09 of an inch, 
Edmonton. CHARLES Henny ADAMS, 
Latitude, 51° 37° 32” north. 
Longitude, 3 51 west of Greenwich. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


> By means ofanother extra half-sheet this week, we 
have brought the Report of the British Association to the 
close of Monday, leaving only the proceedings of one 
day, Tuesday. and Wednesday’s conclusion, for our en- 
suing No.; so that our Monthly Part for July will con- 
tain the whole and complete account of these trans- 
actions, so interesting to the scientific world, in phy- 
sics, chemistry, natural history, geology, and embracing 
questions and affording new lights in agriculture, com- 
merce, manufactures, statistics, and mechanics, of 
paramount importance to our own country and to the 
general welfare of mankind. We have to repeat, that 
in the conversations and discussions which ensued 
in the various Sections (and to which we have paid 
every attention in our power) more intelligence of 
immediate practical value was elicited than even in 
the annual Reports which mark the progress of the 
Sciences. There are, however, two or three papers 
of so much consequence, that we may hereafter devote 
separate articles to their development and review. 

*,* At the present moment, when the French and 
Belgian commercial treaty excites so much interest, we 
may point the attention of our readers, especially those 
engaged in manufacturing and mercantile pursuits, to 
the statement of Mr. Porter respecting linen-yarn ex- 
ports in the Statistical Section of the British Associa- 
tion: see p. 521. 

We are forced again to postpone Mr.} Bain’s letter, 
owing to the pressure of more temporary matter. 

We do not know that aught we can say would com- 
pose the differences respecting the copyright (if there 
be any copyright) of the Stabat Mater. 

C. Eleanor Wilson’s prospectus of Casts, to be taken 
from Autographs cut by prisoners in the Tower, promises 
an interesting work ; but the price seems (necessarily ?) 
very high. Were many of these sad abodes carefully 
cleaned and restored, we believe a great number of such 
records would be added to those which are now visible. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
SALE BY AUCTION. 
my ae Park, Staftordshire.—The superior Furniture, noble 


allery of Pictures of the very highest class, Antique Marble 


iy id Statues of inestimable price, extensive Litrary ‘of vare and 
Books, th the Cellars full of choice Wines, aud Oriental China. 


R. GEORGE ROBINS is honoured with 
structions to announce for unreserved ay ty on 
the ei ay on MONDAY, August 1, and twelve fol we days 
——— excepted), at Twelve precisely eae’ h A the pe ee PR 
TY, of every PE 
SHUGBOROUGH HALL, THE SPLENDID SEAT OF THE 
RIGHT HON, THE EARL OF LICHFIELD, 
within five miles of Stafford, and twelve miles from Lichfield. 
THE SUPERIOR AND COMPLETE FURNITURE THROUGH- 
OUT THE MANSION 
fannot be p Apemtoent of the present fashion or pecs 3 it is, how- 





Steel Pen Manufacturer to Her Majesty. 


OSEPH GILLOTY’S very superior patent 

and other METALLIC PENS, way be bad of all Stationers 

ae aud other dealers in Pens throughout the United 
m. 

The rogressive increase in the mauufacture of Joseph Gillott’s 
Pens, proves their proportionate advance in public estimation. 
From Oct. 1838 to Oct. 1839, was | And from Dec. 1840 to Dec. 1841, 

manufactured Pere 4 rd 62,126,928 

721,225 doz. or 5,177,244 doz. 
or ett 102 gross or 431,437 gross. 

Cautiou.—Joseph Gillott’s Cards of Pens are made up in Packets 
of one ersten each, and have a label outside, with a facsimile of 
his sigmatur 

- Gillow's Wi arranted School Pens” are specially adapted for tui- 
tion, being ee degrees of flexibility, aud with fine, medium, 
and broad poin 

Wholesale 0 for exportation, at the Manufactory, Victoria 
Works, Graham Street, Birmingham, and at 37Gracechureh Street, 
London, under the management of Mr. Fox, from the Manufactory, 





ever, in t taste, and excellent of its time, e 
— fittings of the noble range of drawing and reception- 
Tooms 
CAPITAL BRILLIANT CHIMNEY AND PIER GLASSES 
of ly large di 
ORNAMENTAL PORCELAIN yD ALABASTER 
of extreme beayty and rarity; the m icent furniture of 
THE STATE BED-CHAMBER AND DRESSING-ROOMS 
recently fitted up on the occasion of a royal visit ; likewise the excel- 
jent furniture of 
TWENTY-FIVE BEST a seeming 
the whole of which are most and irabl 
also an immense number of bed-c ced for Fionn ics. 
VALUABLE ORIENTAL SEVRES AND DRESDEN 
dinner, dessert, and “at in endless variety, with an immense 
quantity of useful chix 
THE SPLENDID GALLERY OF PICTURES, WHICH ARE 
OF THE VERY HIGHEST CLASS, 
numbers 120. It was formed by 
THE CELEBRATED ADMIRAL LORD ANSON, 


who had unusual facilities of enriching his gallery with gems fram 
the Continent, and who, aided by a consummate judgment, spared 
neither cost nor puceeble tp accomplish his darling object; the rarest 
treasures of the Italian, Spanish, Dutch, Flemish, and English schools 
in their pure state will here be found, embracing the most splendid 
and undoubted specimens by 

Claude 

Guido 

Poussin 








Vandevelde Cuy) 
Backhuysen K. ia Jardin 
Both Berghem, &c. 
THE GALLERY OF ANTIQUE STATUES AND BUSTS OF THE 
FINEST GRECIAN AND ROMAN SCULPTURE, 
many of them being moelesenat Page aig the celebrated 
life-size figures of Neptune with the Dol: s, the Young Bacchus 
with a Satyr, Venus from the Bath, Ser the wast, one of the Fates, 
a Roman Youth and the C ‘Comedy, 
ane @ great variety of antique busts ot Sanna execution, with 
me of modern date, may be pronounced one of the richest in this 
pe a it includes nearly 80 matchless specimens of sculpture, and 
any language offered in their praise would be far tuo feeble to express 
their claims to admiration. 
THE MAGNIFICENT GROUP OF CASTOR AND POLLUX, 
BY NOLLEKENS, 
deserves expecial notice; also the busts of Homer, Demosthenes, Mare 
Anthony, Shakespeare, and Loc! ke, by Roubilliac; and those of Fran- 
cis Duke of Bedtord and Charles James Fox, by Nollekens. 
THE VERY COSTLY LIBRARY OF BOOKS 
em! thousand volumes of the highest class of literature, 
and an infinity of works meee beautifully illustrated, with many rare 
county histories and other w 
THE CELLAR OF WINES INCLUDES MORE THAN TEN 
THOUSAND BOTTLES, 
selected with the een eet of the noble owner; com- 
prising the choicest v intages, sma all the rare, curious, and expensive 
wines of the Continent. the GARDENS are valuable orange-trees, 
greenhouse and hothouse-plants, several colossal marble statues; also 
four-in-hand, shooting, and pony-carriages, &c. 
The entire property will be on view during the week previous 4 
the sale, and catalogues. then had, at 5s. each, on the Premises; a 
eoers. een ai and’s, solicitors, and at the Stafford Arms, ‘staf. 
ford; Office, E the Chronicle Office, Chel- 
Be ene Manchester; Ww. tbat petal, Liverpool ; of 
dward, White, Esq., Soliciter, Great Marlbo Street; of 
Messrs. Vizard and leman, Lincolp’s Inn Fields; at the Auction 
Mart; and at Mr. George Robins’s Offices, Covent Garden. 
N.B. Water-carriage by the Trent and Mersey Canal is close at 
hand, and the railway five miles only distant from the mansion. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 
Oak Carvings for Church Decorations, §c. 


, 
ESSRS. BRAITHWAITE and CO.,, 
rietors of the Patent method of Carving in Solid Wood, 
beg leave to invite the Nobility, Clergy, and Architects, to view their 
Specimens of Oak Carvings, suita! le to the Gothic E:mbellishments 
Cathedrals and Churches, such as Stalls, Panelling, Enriched 
‘Tracery, Chairs, Communion -Rails, Tables, Altar-Screens, Pulpits, 
Reading-Desks, Lecterns, Stall- Heads; Finials, Sempesncseent, Gat ery- 
Fronts, &c. &c., at one half the price usually char; 
Estimates given, and contracts entered into, for ra ene “i 
up, et or —— of any Cathedral, Church, or Mar 
Hy thel ost important saving in expense and ae will 
be found i int the fitting, or repairs of Churches or Mansions, either in 
the Gothic or Elizabethan Style, in any description of wood. It is 
equally dxplicable to Elizabethan or Gothic furniture, such as Chairs, 
k-Cases, Cabinets, Tables, Picture-Frames, Coats of Arms, Mould- 
inew &e. &c. 
No. 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


FE ODGSON and ABBOTT” ) EAST IN INDIA 

PALE ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner 
of this long-celebrated Establishment, informs the public that 
this Lat 80 strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold 
to the Trade, can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow, 


City Office, 98 Gracechusch Street. 








ee 


a 
OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMEn?_ 
The epee y yoaneiee of this Composition 
one of the most usetyl articles ever presented to the public, 
perfectly impervious to het or cold water, and will resist the e 
of the most intense heat. So tenacious firm is it in its hold, th 
anew tract ture is almost certain = take place rather than a sevatan ' 
ia the original. hus its utility surpasses all other Cemeni, Pape 
fixing and mending of China, 5 hoy and Ivory; the setting of s4 =: 
and Beads in Rings and Trinkets, &c. ams 
Sold wholesale and retail, in bottle:, at 1s. Gd., 2s. Gil., 49. Gy. ons 
7s. Gd., by the Proprietor’s sole Agents, Blofeld and Co., Cutler, —_ 
Razor-Makers, 6 Middle Row, Holborn; and by their appointu.. 
at the principal Chemists and Perfymers. 7 
Blofeld’s santons made Table-Knives, at Blofeld and Co.'s, ¢ iddle 
Row, Holborn 


OBI N $0 N's P ATENT BARL EY and 
PATENT GROATS, recommended by the Faculty, 
uised by the Queen, the Queen Dowager, and Royal Family. 
The attention of Families and Inyalids is particul: arly 
i le qualities of the above Patent Articles, bein, 


» Patt. 





SRA > r 7 

ATENT PERRYIAN GRAVITATING 
NKSTAND. This novel Invention is exc ceedingly well 
adapted for general use. The Patentees strongly recommend it to the 
notice of Bankers, Merchants, Svlicitors, Government Offices, Public 
Companies, Schools, &c,, as a great improvement over the ordinary 
inkstands. It is formed by a cylinder with a gravitating action, by 
which means the dipping-cup is supplied with clear ink at any mo- 
ment, and, with equal ease, may be returned intg the cylinder, where 

it is protected from dust or other injury, 

PENS. Prices 


J 
ATENT PERRYIAN 
rendered accessible to ali writers. Double Patent Pens, 
; Raven Black Pens, No. 2; Bronze Pens, No. 2. Sold in 
Cases, containing Quarter Hundred with holder, by all Stationers and 
Dealers in Metallic Pens, and at the Mauutactory, 37 Red Lion 
Square, London. 


N.B. All the other sorts of the Perryian Pens at the usual iacceel 


WV OSLEY’S METALLIC LAW PENS.— _ 
These Pens have been manufactured e for Law 
Draftsmen and et writing on parchment; they far surpass the quill 
any other pens for these Lares To Law Draftsmen and others, 
Sites a8 Reriting | is essential, they are invaluable. "5 
ticularly adapted for writing on rough and uneven parchment ; ra their 
crest anata and durability enabling them to write freely where all 
r pens fail. They have undergone a severe tri in some of t 
public offices, and have met with the most unqualified success and 
H of the legal profession, as well as to mer- 
cantile men, sheet Pens will prove an invaluable ally, combining as 
they do ease in writing with ecunomy and durability. 


and likewise Mosley’s other Pens to be had of all S 





Farinw of the Barley and Oat ever produced, deprived o “ 
mentative properties by a Steam Process, whereby al! Poll a 
removed and impurities reject ‘ 

ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLFY is the only genuine pie le 
which pure Barley Water can be made in ten minutes. It 
an excellent mucilaginou 5 erage, more palatable th ny that n 
— Pearl Barley. Mothers, ous. the anxious period of suck 

find it cooling and nut ri in constitutions when stim, 

a liquors are an ample and produ. 
persian of comfort both to the er and It is also strg 
recommended for light suppers, food for infants, and makes a 
del 1s custard-pudding, for which purpose it has been aad by 
milies of the first lstination, and will be found suitable tu 
or healthy, the infant or aged. It is also highly esteemed as ae 
junct with new milk for the breakfast-table. 

ROBINSON'S PATENT GROATS possess the same advantages 
purity as the Patent Barley. The delicate —_ made by this artic 

r surpasses any other. It is depriv f those pernicious gua. 
ies which common are generally contin, and which produc 
heartburn and aci stomach. Children and those labour 
under difficult awit be found highly benefited by its use, and 
the short time Tequited for its preparation makes it a yost yalual 
acquisition for the sick chamber, 

CAUTION.—As many spurious imitations, with similar wrappe 
both in size, colour, and appearance, are being offered to the P: 
the Patentees deem it nec essary to cal] the attention of Fai 
especially Servants, to the circumstance, and to request they will ol, 
serve, that on each Genuine Packet are placed the Royal Arms, with 
the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent,” and the Signature of “ MATTs 
ROBINSON.” 

Robinson and Bellville, Purveyors to the Queen, 64 Red Lion Street 
Holborn, Londen. 








a . 
and respectable Pen-dealers throughout the kingdom, and aidanns 
at No. § Hatton Garden. 


Observe that every Pen is alate * Richard Mosley and Co.” 


TUDENTS in GE OLOGY, M IN E- 
RALOGY, or CONCHOLOGY, 4 be sepplied with an 
extensive assortment of Mingrats, Sugiis, and Fossirs, or with 
Elementary Collections, which will greatly” facilitate the study of 
these interesting branches of Science, at two, five, ten, twenty to 
fifty — each, By J. TENNANT, aie MAWE, 149 Strand, 

Lon 

J.T. gives Private Instruction in MineRALooy. 

J. Tennant has just Bes gym Four Casts of Fossils described by 
Professor Owen in the last Report of the British Association, price 
1¥s. 6d.; also Fourteen Models of Teeth and Bones of the Tguano- 
don, &c. described by Dr. Mantell in “ Wonders of Geology,” price 

6d.; Geological Models in Wood, invented by T. Sopwith, Esq. 
to illustrate the nature of Stratification, Faults, Veins, Ac. 
Sold in sets from 2/. to $/. each. 


WENT Y Y EARS’ Li Oss. of HAIR, and 
WONDERFUL RESTORATION. 
Church Street, Whitby, Oct. 19, 1841. 

Gentlemen—Of pet lost supply of Oldridge’s Balm of isha 
every bottle was sold jiately on receipt, and I have m 
bespoke, only walling a a further supply, which I hope nd will 
send without the least delay. Orders have poured in more than ever 
since the powerful effects of the Balm seed n so decisively demon- 
strated in the cases of several credible and respectable inhabitants of 

town. One instance, among others which have attracted parti- 
cular attention, is the case of a gentleman who had litue or no hair 
for twenty years: he had tried numerous pov giggled in vain, and 
ultimately had his head shaved and wore a wig. recommen- 
dation he tried the Balm; and nies Ape it Socondiing to the direc. 
tions for a short ort time, the young i" ared, and he has now as 
tine a head of hair as any oe in whi 

Yours, &c. JOHN KILVINGTON. 
To Messrs. Kennaby, Brothers, 10, Westmorland Buildings, 
Aldersgate Street, London. 

oLDRIDGF’s BALM prevents the hair turning grey, produces a 
beautiful curl, frees it from scurt, and stops it from falling off, and a 
few Bottles generally restore it again. Price 3s. 6d., 6s., and Ihe. 
Bottle. No other prices are genuine. Ask for OLDRIDGE'S BALM 
of COLUMBIA, 1 anelietie Street, Strand. 


R. -HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
HE INDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


SOAP, so long celeb i for retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
possessing an aromatic and lasting \gritionegy each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap ‘Tablets, Sand Balls, &e., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 
Henprik’s Paxservative Toorn-Powner, an effectual preparation 
for beautifying oe Byes _and preserving them in a sound and 
hy to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, ‘increases the beauty of the enamel 
in | polish and colour. 








LITERATURE AND ART. 


RITISH.INSTITUTIOS, 
PALL MALL. 


The Gallery, with the Works of the late Sir Davip Wuxi, R.A, 


and a selection of Pictures by Ancient Masters, is open daily fru 
Ten in the Morning until Six in the Evening. 


Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





Will Close on Saturday next, 
EW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER COLOURS.—The EIGHTH ANNUAL EXil- 
BITION is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, Fifty-three, Pal! Mall, next 
the British Institution, from Nine o "Clock till Dusk, 
Admission, 1s.; Catalogue, 6d, 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


> > x . N. § 
HE CHINESE COLLECTION, &. 
mg ge’s Place, Hyde Park Corner.—This splendid Collection, 
consisting of objects ‘exclusively Chinese, surpassing in extent ml 
grandeur Fond similar display in the known world, entirely filling tl 
spacious Saloon, 225 feet in length by 50 feet in width, embracing 
upwards of Fifty Figures, as large as life, all facsimiles, in groups 
in their Native Costumes, from the highest Mandarin to the blind 
Mendicant in his patched garment ; also, many thousand Specimen, 
both in Natural -aosee d and Miscellaneous Curiosities, illustrating 
the Appearance, Mani and Customs of more than three hundrel 
million Chinese, respect whom the nations of Furope have hal 
scarcely any opportunit: judging, is NOW OPEN for Public lo- 
spection, from Ten in orning till Ten at Night. 
Admission, 2s. 6d. Children, 1s. 





Crosby Hall Literary and Se ientific Institution, 
Bishopsgate Street Within. 


HE Committee of Management respect- 
fully a ner eo that the METROPOLITAN LITF- 

RARY and SCIE NSTITUTION has removed from Salvador 
House to these prsaiies that theGREAT HALL will be opened 
with a SOIREE on WEDNESDAY, July 27th, when an Introductory 
Address will be Lage by T. Bris, Esq., F.R.S., the President; 
and that on Friday, August , the Rev, C. Mackxnz1k, A.M. the 
Vicar of St. Helen’s, has kindly consented to deliver a Lecture “ 
the History and Anti ities of the Hall.” K 
In ne a ol Y Crosby agri 5g in the use now maile of it, 
the more has bee 
ccbipeal than the mere groetites of an architectural relic, b 
ing an Institution within its walls calculated to promote the ex 
’ and to direct it aright. In this noble Hall 
kly delivered by eminent Professors, on sub- 
and Art. A nuniber ot 





LECTURES will be w 
jects connected with Science, Literature, ARY 
Rooms are fitted for the reception of CLA S$; and a LIBRé 4 
of Reference and Circulation, including best Standard oye 
and to which new Publications of interest are continually added 
eae. for the use of the Members, 

peal to the Public for support, 0" 





Henpuir’s es is the most beneficial extract of oleagi 
substances for maintaining the "gta and luxuriance of the | Hair, 
having also a delightful pertum: 

lis Germinative Liquid is ‘acoxtain specific for producing 9 new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 

Henpatr’s Corp Cream ov Roses, prepared in great perfection, 

Improvep ScowERing Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks 
; por .IBLE MARKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 

4.@ bottle, 





al 
“aa that in applying r Crests" Hall to its present purposes - 
dave adopted a course calculated not only to preserve M> fame, bu 
render it extensively useful. h 
The Lectures will be resumed early in September; a0 id the 
will be 1 as soon as completed. 


Terms ov SupscRiprion.—Year'y, 2%. 28.5 Half-yearly, 1. le. 
W. HERRING, Hon. See. 





July 20, 1842, 
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ORTRAITS by Mr. CLAUDET’S IN- 
sTANTANEOUS DAGUERROTYPE PROCESs, under 
nage of her Majesty, are taken daily at the ROYAL ADE- 
the =o ALLERY, Lowther Arcade, Strand. The sitting generally 
— less than ong secon, by which Septal and pleasing Like- 
peo ined. e tion o! k ti 
eS vay eo of Apartments, &c., is the Invention of Mr. 
dao tor which he has obtained Letters Patent. 
; jerabie alterations hgve recently been made for the conve; 
— etter accommodation of Mr, Claudet'’s visitors. 
d Groups of Figures are also taken upon Plates af an 





pience and U 
portraits an 
enlarged size. 
BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
THE FOURTH VOLUME OF 
ADAME D’ARBLAY’S DIARY 
| [ and LETTERS, 
Will be ready on Monday at all the Booksellers’. 





Also, now ready, 

A STEAM-VOYAGE to CONSTANTI- 
xopLE. by the RHINE and DANUBE, in 1810-41. By C. W. 
V aes Marquess QF LONDONPERKY, G.C.B., &c. In 2 vols. 
$ro, with illustrations, 28s. bound. 

On Wednesday next, July 27, 

MASSANIELLO: an Historical Romance. 
E i d by Honace Sura, Esq., Author of * Brambietye House,” 
ge. Svols. 

Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
New Work by the Author of ‘* A New Home.” 
On Thursday next, July 28th, w ill be published, in 2 vols. fep. Svo, 
oR ES T Lit F SE 
By MARY. CLAVERS, an actual Settler, 

Author of ** A New Home, Who’il Follow ?” 

Loudon: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


On Wednesday, Volume Second of the 


ECREATIONS of CHRISTOPHER 
NORTH. 
CONTENTS. 

1. The Moors—Prologue—Flight First: Glen Etive—Flight Se- 
cond: the Coves of Cruachan— Flight Third: Still Life — Flight 
Fourth: Down River and up Loch. I. Highland Snow Storm. 
lll. The Holy Child. IV, OurParish. V. May-Day. VI. Sacred 
Poetry. ~ 
William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, Edinburgh; and 

22 Pall Mall, London. 





In a few days, 
NOTES ofa TOUR in the DISTRESSED 
! MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS of LANCASHIRE ; 
ina Series of Letters to his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. 
By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
Author of “ The Natural History of Society,” &c. 
Duncan and Malcolm, 37 Paternoster Row. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
With Woodcuts, post Sya, 10s. 6d. 
OUR in AUSTRIAN LOMBARDY, the 
NORTHERN TYROL, and BAVARIA. 
By JOHN BARROW, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Second Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo, 8s. 6d. each, 
ETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER 
SISTER, with Sketches of History, Literature, and Art. 
By CATHERINE TAYLOR, 

“ Miss Taylor has conveyed a large amount of information, 
written in an unaffected and pleasing syle s and we recommend 
the work, especially to mothers, as one which will give their chil- 
dren that precious boon in education, a desire to learn, and an 
interest in study.” —Times. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“If,” said the late Sir Astley Cooper, ** I had fifty eyes, and each 
hada cataract, I would not submit one of them tothe old operation 
of couching, or extraction, but would avail myself of the valuable 
process described by Mr. Stevenson in his treatise on the subject.” 
—Preface, 

The Fifth Edition, price 3s. in cloth, 


N CATARACT, and its Removal with the 
Restoration of Sight by a nearly painless Operation, devised 
and carried into extensive public and private practice by the Au- 
thor, who performs it in its early as well as later stages, and at any 
period of lite, in little more than a minute, without leaving any 
mark Or defect in the eye, or the possibility of a relapse. Illus- 
trated by numerous Cases. 
By JOHN STEVENSON, Esq. M.R.C.S. 
38 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, many years Surgeon to the 
oyal infirmary for Cataract, aud Lecturer on the Structure and 
Diseases of the Eye and Ear, Oculist to his late Majesty, Oculist 
and Aurist to other Members of the Royal Family, and to the King 
of the Belgians. 
8. Highley, 32 Fleet Street ; of whom may be had the Sixth Edition 
of the Author’s Work on 


Deafness, its Causes, Prevention, and Cure. 
rice 3s, 


Weakness of Sight, Third Edit. price 3s. 6d. 
Throat Deafness, Third Edition, price 1s. 








18m0, 5s. roan, 


‘IMSON’S ELEMENTS of EUCLID: viz. 
the first Six Books, together with the XI. and XII. 
Carefully corrected by S. MAYNARD. 

The above, with the addition of the Elements of Plane and Sphe- 
rical Trigonometry; aud # ‘Treatise on the Construction of the 
Trigonometrical Canon. Also, 4 concise Account of Logarithms, 
by the Rev. A. Rouxnrson, D.D., F.R.S., Oxford. Twenty-fifth 
Edition, revised by S. Maynanp, Svo, 9s. 

Simson's Elements of Euclid ; edited, in the 
Symbolical Form, by R, Beawetocw, M.A., Fell. Cath. Hall, 
Camb. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

London: Longmen and Co. ; T. Cadell; J. M. Richardson; Ri- 
vingtons ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co.; Souter aud Law; Smith, Elder, and Co. ; 
Harvey and Co.; B. Fellowes; Houlstou and Co. ; H. Washbourn ; 
J. Wacey; KE. P. Williams; J. Templeman; and J. Van Voorst. 
Cambridge: J. and J. Deighton. 


In 12mg, price 2¢. 6¢. 

HE BOOK of PROVERBS EXPLAINED 
aud ILLUSTRATED. 

By the Rev. BENJAMIN ELLLOTT NICHOLLS, M.A. 

Of Queen’s College, Cambridge, Curate of St. Johu’s, Waltham- 
stow, and Author of a ** Heip to the Reading of the Bible.” 
Rivingtons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. cloth, 

A N HISTORICAL OUTLINE of the 
BOOK of PSALMS. 
By the late JOHN MASON GOOD, M.D. F.R,S. 
Author of * A new Translation of the Book of Job,” &e. &c. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN MASON NEALE, B.A, 
W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street, Charirg Cross, 





Classical Works for Students at College and Schoal. 


I. 
M ATTHIZ’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols, 8vo, 30s. 
i. 

INDEX of QUOTATIONS to 
MATTHL2’S GREEK GRAMMAR, Second Edition, 8vo, 7s. 6d 
il. 

MATTHIA:’S SHORTER GREEK 
GRAMMAR. For the Use of Schools. Seventh Edition, 12mo, 3s. 
bound, 

Iv. 


GRECZ GRAMMATIC# RUDI- 
MENTA in USUM SCHOLARUM, Fourth Edition, 12mo, 3s. 6d. 
ound, 
GRECA GRAMMATIC& RUDI- 
MENTA MINORA. 12mo, ls. 6d. bound, 
The latter work is intended for beginners ; and consists of those 


parts of the former which are printed in larger type 


Vv. 
LATINA GRAMMATIC# RUDI- 
MENTA; or Latin Grammar for Use of Schools. 
This Grammar being based on that enjoined by the royal founder 
of so many Grammar Schools in England, and by many of his suc- 
cessors, is called ** King Edward Vith’s Latin Grammar,” 


Vi. 
BUTTMAN’S LEXILOGUS, Second Edi- 


tion, Svo, l4s. 
atpitag VII. 


BUTTMAN’S IRREGULAR GREEK 


VERBS. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
Vill. 


PEILE’S CHOEPHOR Hof AESCHYLUS. 
With English Notes, 8yo, 12s. 
Ix. 
PEILE’S AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. 
With English Notes, 8vo, 12s. 


MULLER'S DORIANS. Translated by 


Turnex and Lewis. Second Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 26s. 


XI. 

MITCHELL'S PLAYS of ARISTO- 
PHANES. With English Notes, 8vo. 1. Acharnenses—2. Wasps 
—3. Knights—4, Clouds: 10s. each.—d. Frogs, lis. 

XII. 

HASE’S POPULAR GRECIAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 6d. 

XII. 

COLERIDGE’S GREEK CLASSIC 
POETS. Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 7s. Gd. 

XIV. 
GREEK VERBS: their Formations, De- 


fects, and Irregularities, By A. N. Canmicuart, Classical Master 
in the Edinburgh Academy. Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. bound. 


XV. 


HOMERUS. By Rev. Joun Wi.utams, 
Rector of the Edinburgh Academy. 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


8 New Burlington Sircet, July 28, 1842. 


M R. BENTLEY has just published the 
follewing NEW WORKS :— 
1. STONEHENGE; or, the Romans in Bri- 


tain. A Romance of the Days of Nero. 3 vols. 


2, ROMANTIC BIOGRAPHY of the AGE 

of ELIZABETH; or, Sketches of Life from the Bye-Ways of History. 

y the Benevicrink Breruren of GLenpALouGH. Edited by W. C. 

Taxior, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin. 2% vols. 8vo, with Por- 
traits. 

3. PEREGRINE BUNCE; or, SETTLED 
atLAST. By THxovors Hoox, Esq., Author of “ Sayings and Doings,” 
“ Jack Bray,” &c. 3 vols. 7 

4. NARRATIVE of the SECOND CAM- 
PAIGN in CHINA. By Kerrn Srewarr Mackryzix, Esq., late Mi- 
litary Secretary te the Commander-in-Chief. 1 vol. post 8vo. 


56 THE AMBASSADOR’'S WIFE, 
A Novel. By Mrs. Goxe, Author of The Dowager,” &c. 3 vols. 

6. THE WARD of THORPE COMBE. 
A Novel. a Mrs. Trottors. Author of “The Widow Barnaby,” 
&c. 5 vols. ; 

Also, just ready, 

NARRATIVE of various JOURNEYS 
in BALOCHISTAN, AFGHANISTAN, anid the PANJAB; includ. 
ing a Residence in those Countries from 1826 to 1858, By Cuanius 
Masson, Esq. 5 vols. 8vo, with numerous Plates, &c, 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisherin Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 
Price Sixpence. 
rTP RUE and FALSE PHRENOLOGY. 
Reprinted from the British and Foreign Medical Review. 
Edited by JOHN FORBES, M.D. F.R.S. F.G.S, 


London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 
Post Svo, Us. Gd. 
AJTRO, PETRA, and DAMASCUS, 
From Notes made during a Tour in those Countries. 
By JOHN G. KINNEAR, Esq. 

“ Mr. Kinnear’s narrative is short, pleasant, and interesting; and 
we find ourselves, when we close his book, in a tolerable state of 
familiarity with Eastern manyers.”—Times. 

** Mr. Kinnear writes extremely well; and his descriptions proclaim 
him a good observer."—Exvaminér. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Wark for Youth by Mary Howitt. 
In a neat pocket volume, embellished by a Frontispiece and 
Vignette, price 2s. 6d. bound, entitled, 
ITTLE COIN, MUCH CARE; or, How 
Poor Men live. A Tale for Young Persons. 
By MARY HOWITT, 
Forming a new Volume of ¢* Tales for the People and their 
shildren.” 
London: printed for Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; where may be 
had, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d. each, 
Which is the Wiser. 
Sowing and Reaping, 


Strive and Thrive. 
Who shall be Greatest. 
Hope on! Hape ever! 


Price 1s, 
EPORT on the HEALTH of 
TOWNS, &c, 
By ROBERT A. SLANFY, Esq., M.P. 
Also, by the same Author, price 1s, 


State of the Poorer Classes in Great Towns ; 
with Authorities. 


London: Matchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly; Longman and Co.; 
d Knight. 


In 1 val. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. cloth lettered, 


TOR 
FR CE DAGUERROTYPED; or, the 
War Fever. 

By Captain PEPPER, Author of * Written Caricatures,” &c, 

With Sixty Illustrations by Gavarn1, DaumiEr, and the most emi- 
nent Caricaturists of France; including characteristic Portraits of 
leading French Statesmen, Personal Anecdotes, and Secret History ; 
and a Sketch in the Chamber of Deputies, by Lexcu. 

“ $i le Capitaine Capsicum Cayenne eae vient & Paris, nous 
nous engageons bien volontiers 4 vider avec lui plusieurs bouteilles de 
claret, eu compagnie de Gavarni, Daumier, et autres sommités Chari. 
variques.”"—Le Charivari, 28th August, 1841. 


Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


Dr, Rowe ou Low Spirits and Indigestion, 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, price 5s. 6d, 


RACTICAL OBSERVATIONS on} 
J NERVOUS DISEASES and DISORDERS produeed by 
TROPICAL CIAMATES. } 
By GEORGE ROBERT ROWE, M.D. F.8.A. 
Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London; of Chigwell, 
and 17 Conduit Street. 

** This is a clever as well as useful work. It contains much that 
is worthy of attention, and should certainly be read by all martyrs | 
to indigestion and other bodily ills, as they may derive many use- 
ful, not to say jnvaluable, hints.”—7he Times, 14th of May. 





London: John Churchill, Princes Street, Soho. 





TERARY GAZETTE, 


&c. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY, OF 
MR. MURRAY’S 
Handbooks for Travellers, 


Giving detailed and precise Information respecting 


STEAMERS, PASSPORTS, TABLES OF MONIES, GUIDES, 
AND SERVANTS ; 


WITH DIRECTIONS FOR TRAVELLERS, AND HINTS FOR 


Tours, &c. &c. 


I. 
OLLAND, BELGIUM, PRUSSIA, 
NORTH GERMANY, and the RHINE to SWITZER- 


LAND. New Edition, thoroughly revised, Map, post Svo, 10s. 
bound. a 


SOUTHERN GERMANY, BAVARIA, 
STYRIA, AUSTRIAN and 
from ULM to the BLACK 
SEA. New Edition, thoroughly revised, Map, post 8vo, 10s. bound. 


AUSTRIA, TYROL, SALZBURG, 
BAVARIAN ALPS, the DANUBE, 


ul, 


SWITZERLAND, SAVOY, and PIED- 
oe New Edition, thoroughly revised, Map, post Svo, 10s. 
4 IV. ~ 


DENMARK, NORWAY, SWEDEN, and 

RUSSIA. Maps and Plans, post 8vo, 12s, bound. 
Vv. 

MALTA, thee IONIAN ISLANDS, 

GREECE, TURKEY, ASIA MINOR, and CONSTANTINOPLE, 
Maps, post 8vo, 15s. bound. 

Also, just ready, 

Vi. 
NORTHERN ITALY, the STATES of 


SARDINIA, GENOA, and the RIVIERA, VENICE, LOM- 
BARDY, and TUSCANY. Map, post Svo. 


: Vil. 
SOUTHERN ITALY, the PAPAL 
STATES, ROME, NAPLES, and SICILY. Map, post 8vo. 
VIL, 

FRANCE; NORMANDY, BRITTANY; 

‘ On RIVERS LOIRE, SEINE, RHONE, and GARONNE; the 
FRENCH ALPS, DAUPHINE, PROVENCE, and the PYRE- 
NEES. Map, post 8vo. 


*,* “Mz, Mumrar’s Hanpsooxs” are all bound in red cloth, 
and have his name on the outside. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Now ready at all the Librarics, 


HE TEMPTER and the TEMPTED. 
By the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
«“ This book has been written by one possessed 
bi . feeling. To describe incidents and record conver- 
_ sations like a h » is hing in these days, when slip- 
shod composition passes for ease, and slang for pleasantry."—Athe- 


bles no. work of fiction of the 
and trut 


of as much good 





tt day. The grand 
eminently pos: 

Foe, it is impossible to 

did not take place, or that any 

ry personages. None but a 

woman one, too, who had seen 

> much of the world, and keenly scrutinised all the bearings of social 

life.”. ry Gazette, June 11. 


Also, just published, PART IV., price 1s., of 
GODFREY MALVERN. By T. Mritter. 
With Two Illustrations by Phiz. And Part II. of a new Edition of 


RURAL SKETCHES. By T. Miter. 
Containing Three beautiful Wood-Engravings. 


Published by Thomas Miller, 9 Newgate Street ; and sold by all 
respectable Booksellers. 





Now ready, fep. 8vo, 7s, 
DWIN THE 
A Tragedy. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of “ Philip Van Artevelde.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


FAIR. 





Carey's Entick improved. 
Square 12mo, 9s. bound, a New Edition cf 


NTICK’S ENGLISH-LATIN 

DICTIONARY: containing all the Words and Phrases 

for Reading the Classic Authors in both Languages; designed 

the use of Grammar-Schools and Private Education. To which 

_ is added, a Latin-English Dictionary, accurately collated from the 

| most Ce gob 7, this Edition has — — ‘ 
an Etymol Paradigm, by Wm. Cnakuit, A.M.; carefully revis 

oe iar by the Rev. M. G. Sancrant, B.A. of Queen's College, 

Oxf A New Edition, with material improvements, 
By JOHN CAREY, LL.D. 


) London: Longman, Brown, and Co.; T. Cadell; J. M. Richard- 

son; J., G., F., and J. Rivington ; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and 

3; Sherwood Co.; Duncan and Malcolm; Simpkin, Marshall, 

and Co.; Souter and Law; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Bohn; B. Fel- 

Jowes; Harvey Co. ; Capes andCo.; E. Hodgson; Houlston and 

Ss 3 J. ; C. Dolman; E. P. Williams. York: Wilson 
: G. and J. Robinson. 


United 


THE UNITED 


THEIR LIVES AND TIMES. 


By Dr. R. R. MADDEN. 


“* We can truly affirm that the only work that tells the truth, or any thing like the whole truth, 
miserable epoch in the wretched history of the sister country —the Irish rebellion—is the present wor 
Madden. He has had the courage to search for truth where others have feared to seek it; he has brou 
for instance, from the dark and foul recesses of Dublin Castle, the items in the secret service-money 
shewn what was ‘ the price of blood’ paid by an infamous Government to the betrayers and assassin 
unfortunate men, who, at the close of the last century, were forced into rebellion, because they we 
their desire for parliamentary reform and Catholic emancipation, of which their very persecutors, Mr, Pitt ayj 
Lord Castlereagh, had pretended to be the advocates.”—Bell’s Messenger. 


LONDON: J. MADDEN AND CO., 8 LEADENHALL STREET. DUBLIN: CUMMING. 
J. HODGSON, EDINBURGH: OLIVER AND BOYD. 


ee 


—. 
Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 21s., and may be ordered through any Bookseller in the 


Kingdom, 


IRISHMEN, 
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Mrs. Austin's Translation of Ranke’s Popes. 
Second Edition, revised by the Author, 


rh 
ANKE’S HISTORY of the POPES of 
ROME, during the 16th and 17th Centuries. 
Translated by SARAH AUSTIN. 
“It is hardly necessary for us to say, that this is an excellent book, 
excellently translated. It is, therefore, with the greatest pleasure 
that we now see it take its place among the English Classics. Of the 
translation we need only say, that it is such as might be expected 
from the skill, the taste, and the scrupulous integrity of the accom- 
plished lady, who, as an interpreter between the mind of Germany 
and the mind of Britain, has already deserved so well of both coun- 
tries.”—Edinburgh Review. 
“ Mr. Ranke has been very happy with Mrs. Austin for a translator 
of his work, and we cannot praise too highly the simplicity and ele- 
gance of the English into which she has the original text. 
She has put us in possession of a book extraordinary for its ae 
and impartiality, and for its just and liberal views of the times an 
men it describes.”—Times. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


New Treatment of Disease. 
Price Sixpence, 


ROSPECTUS of the HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT at Stanstead Bury House, near Hert- 

ford, opened for the Cure of Gout, Rheumatism, Incipient Con- 

sumption, Bilious and Nervous Affections, &c., under the direction 

of Mr. Werss, from Friewaldau, by Grafenburg, and formerly 

partner of Mr. Prixssnirz. Sub-director: Mr. ScuLEMMER, 

from Anspach. With a few Cases. 

Published by Maddan and Co., Leadenhall Street; and Hatchard 

and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
Of whom may shortly be had, by the same Author, price 4s. 6d. 


Practical Observations on the ‘I'reatment of 
Diseases by the Hydropathic Method. 





Mr. Murray's Series of Elementary Works for Young 
Persons. 


I. 
RS. MARKHAWM’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. Ninth Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 


Il, 
Mrs. MarkuaAm’s HISTORY of FRANCE. 
Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. 
III. 


PHILOSOPHY in SPORT madeSCIENCE 


in EARNEST; or, Natural Philosophy illustrated by the Toys and 


Sports of Youth. Fifth Edition, with Woodcuts, fcp. Svo, Ss. 

IV. 
CONVERSATIONS on NATURE and 
ART. ByaLapy. 2 vols. 12mo, 13s. half-bound. 


Vv. 
LETTERS from ITALY to a YOUNGER 
SISTER. With Sketches of History, Literature, and Art, By 
CatTuHeRineE TayLor. Second Edition, 2 vols. 12mo, 17s. 
VI. 
LITTLE ARTHUR’S HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Lady Catucorr. Fifth Edition, 18mo, 3s. half-bd. 
Vu. 
STORIES from the HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND for CHILDREN. Thirteenth Edition, 18mo, 3s. half-bd. 
Vu. 
PROGRESSIVE GEOGRAPHY for 
CHILDREN. Third Edition, ]2mo, 2s. half-bound. 
Ix. 
GOSPEL STORIES for 


Second Edition, 18mo, 3s. 6d. half-bound. 


CHILDREN. 


x. 
The YEAR-BOOK of NATURAL HIS- 
TORY for YOUNG PERSONS. By Mrs. Loupon. 16mo, 4s. 
xi. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS. In 
English, French, German, and Italian, 16mo, 3s. 6d. half bound. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Works by the Rev. James Slade, 
In 4 vols. 12mo (sold separately), price 6s. each, 
PLAIN PAROCHIAL SERMONS 
preached in the Parish Church of Bolton-le-Moors, . 
By the Rev. JAMES SLADE, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester, 
Also, by the same Author, 


1. Family Readings from the Gospel of St, 


John; adapted also to the Use of Teachers in Sunday Schools, 
12mo, 5s, 6d. x 


2. A System of Family Prayer for each 


Morning and Evening of the Week. 12mo, 2s, 6d. 


3. Twenty-one Prayers, composed from the 
Psalms, for the Sick and Afflicted. To which are added, various 
other Forms of Prayer for the same purpose. With a few Hints and 
Directions on the Visitation of the Sick, rer f intended for the Use 
fthe Clergy. Fourth Edition. 1%mo, 3s. 6d. 


of 

4. Lent Lectures on various Subjects, chiefly 
Doctrinal. To which are added, Lectures on the Seven Churches ot 
Asia. 12¢mo, 5s. 

5. Plain Remarks on the Four Gospels; for 
the Benefit of uninstructed Persons, and adapted to the Use of Schuols 
and Families. 12mo, 3s, 6d, 

6. Annotations om the Epistles; being a 


Continuation of Mr. Elsley’sAmmotations on the Gospels and Acts, 
Fourth Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, Mis, 


ing St, Paul's Church 





1, and Waterldo Plave. 


New Edition, with 73 Engravings, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 
NCIDENTS of TRAVEL and VISITS to 
the RUINED CITIES of CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, 
aud YUCATAN. 
By JOHN L. STEPHENS, Esq. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In royal 8vo, lis. cloth, 
RAVELS in EUROPE and the EAST, 
By VALENTINE MOTT, M.D. 
President of the Medical Faculty of the University of New York 
In 8vo, pp. 128, 2s. 6d. cloth, 

A General Classified Catalogue of Modern 
English Literature; being a Selection of the best Works in al! 
departments ; with the fall Titles, Sizes, Prices, Dates, Index, &¢, 
" London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 


UVRES GASTRONOMIQUES de feu 
ANTONIN CAREME de Paris, ancien Chef des Cuisines 
de Grorce 1V, du Prince de Tatieyrayp, de l’'Empereur Azsx- 
ANDRE, etc. 
1. Le Cuisinier Parisien, nouvelle dition de 
1842, 1 vol. in-8, orné de 25 planches, 9s. 
2. Le Maitre-d’Hétel Francais, nouvelle 
édition de 184%, 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 10 planches, 16s. 
3. L’Art de la Cuisine Francaise au XIX* 
Sitcle. 
Premiere partie, 2 vol. in-8, ornés de 12 planches, 16s. 
Sécond partie, 1 vol. in-8, orné de 12 planches, 10s. 6d. 
4. Le Patissier Royal Parisien, nouvelle édi- 
tion de 184], 2 vol, in-8, ornés de 40 planches, 16s. 
5. Le Patissier Pittoresque, 1 vol. gr. in-8, 
orné de 126 planches, nouvelle édition de 1842, 10s. 6d. 
A Londres, & la Librairie étrangére, W. Jeff, 15 Burlington 
Arcade. 








Printed by Charles Robson, ef Mada Cottage, Conley Road, North 
Brixton, George Levey, of Number 1 Clarendon Terrace, Camberwell 
New Road, both in the County of Surrey, and Francis Burdett Frank- 
lyn, of Paradise Row, Stoke Newington, in the County uf Middleser, 
Printers, at their Printing Office, Great New Street, Fetter Lane, in 
the City of London; and published by William Armiger Scripps of 
Number 13 South Molton Street, in the Parish of Saint George, Han- 
over Square, in the County of Middlesex, at the Literary Gazette Office, 
Number 7 Wellington Street, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, in the said 
County, on Saturday, July 23, 1842 





Agents for New York,—Wiley and Putnam, 151 Broadway 
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